













Iam about to relate an incident which, though 
brief in its details, exercised an important influence 
over the whole of my life and character, partly 
from the distressing and singular nature of the cir- 
cumstance itself, and partly because it occurred to 
me at anage when the fancy is peculiarly impres- 
sible, and the judgment, not having arrived at its 
maturity, is incapable of interposing as a check and 
a corrective. 

I must begin by stating that [ am the youngest, 
and now the only surviving daughter of the ancient 
house of Edelstein. My family has long main- 
tained its place in the front rank of the very noblest 
anong the old and time-honored baronial lines of 
Germany. 

My parents died while I was yet a child, leaving 
an only son to inberit the castle and barony of 
Rdelstein, myself and one sister. Of her, at the 
period when my story commences, I retained but a 
fint and shadowy recollection, for she had been 
adopted, at the time of my father’s death, by his 
brother-in-law, Count Sigibert von Halden, to whose 
eldest son she was betrothed from her cradle. I 
remained under the care of my paternal grandmo- 
ther, Who came to reside at Edelstein Castle for 
the purpose of superintending my education. She 
was a woman of vehement prejudices, among which 
adislike to the family von Halden was one of the 
strongest and most unaccountable. The Count von 
llalden was a proud and somewhat hasty man, not 
sow to resent or return an injury with interest ; 
and it was owing to the disagreements of two tem- 
pers so unmanageable, that I never saw my sister 
ermine, save once or twice a year, on stated visits 
offormality and ceremony. During the three years 
which immediately preceded the event which [ am 
aout to narrate, I had not seen her at all, nor did 
lever rightly understand the reason of this total 
eparation, though I believe that it arose from some 
qwarrel, more than usually violent, between my 
grandmother and von Halden. We were, however, 
permitted to correspond, which we did frequently 
ind affectionately ; for neither of our guardians was 
% weak or so wicked as to regard the two innocent 
tirls committed to their charge, as parties to their 
own causeless disunions. p 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 


Tik GHOST OF THE PRIVATE THEATRICALS.--A TRUE AND ABSORBING STORY. 


BY M. 8. 


[For description of Engraving, ** The Anglers,” See page 76.) 


I was sitting alone, in the twilight of a summer's 
evening, in that apartment of the castle appropri- 
ated to my own use, trying, as I often did, to recall the 
aspect and features of my beautiful sister, as I had 
last beheld her, on the day on which she completed 
her fifteenth year. I had now reached that age 
myself; and I was, perhaps, wondering whether 
there were any in whose eyes | was likely to appear 
as winning and as graceful as Hermine had then 
appeared in mine, when my meditations were inter- 
rupted by the sound of a rapid step advancing along 
the passage, and in another instant the door opened 
and my brother entered. I rose and flung my arms 
around him, uttering some expression of surprise 
and delight, for it was long since I had seen him. 
He had been completing his education at college, 
and, to my inexpressible sorrow and disappointment, 
had passed the last two vacations at the seat of the 
Count von Halden, instead of returning, as had 
formeriy been his wont, to enliven my dull and un- 
eventful solitude by the presence of one so deserv- 
edly dear to me. After the first emotions of joy 
and surprise were over, I had leisure to perceive 
that he was much grown, and improved both in face 
and figure, since I last saw him, and also that he 
wore a military uniform, which was in the highest 
degree becoming to his graceful and manly appear- 
ance. 

** Yes, dearest Ida,” said he, in answer rather to 
my looks than to my words; “yes, I am now a man 
and a soldier, but my heart is stil] the same as in 
boyhood ; it still loves my dear little sister better 
than anything else in the world—a/most.” He 
laid a stress on the Jast word, but colored when he 
saw that I observed it; then, putting his arm round 
my waist, he bade me sit down, for he had some- 
thing to tell me. I obeyed; my curiosity was na- 
turally awakened, and yet I was almost toogmuch 
occupied with the delight of seeing him and hear- 
ing him speak, to be able to think of what it was 
that he was saying, he began by telling me that 
he came from the Castle of Triibenstern, one of the 
residences of the Count von Halden, and proceeded 
with the liveliest and warmest praises of Hermine. 
He spoke of her beauty, of her gentleness, of her 
intelligence; said that she retained the fondest 
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affection for me; that Triibenstern Castle was 
radiant with festivities, many of the first and no- 
blest in the land being assembled there to do honor 
to my sister’s nuptials; and concluded by announc- 
ing that I was to be present at the ceremony, and 
that accordingly he had come for the purpose of 
escorting me thither. 

It is impossible to describe the mixture of sur- 
prise, pleasure, and bewilderment, with which I 
listened to these words. I—a mere child in years, 
though just opening into the feelings of a woman, 
who had passed all my life in the sombre and un- 
broken retirement of Edelstein, with no other com- 
panion than my stern and forbidding grandame—I, 
who had long panted to see, and to know that 
sister, of whom so lovely a vision yet remained im- 
printed on my memory; and who (let me confess 
the truth,) was by no means destitute of a girlish 
desire to become acquainted with a world which I 
had, as yet, seen only in my dreams—that [, in 
short, was suddenly to be transported into that gay 
and attractive world—introduced to that loved and 
long-sought sister—it was altogether a revulsion of 
feeling which I could scarcely sustain, and for some 
minutes I was actually unable tospeak. Ere I had 
recovered myself, my brother had gone on to tell 
me of a sister of the young Count von Halden, yet 
more beautiful than Hermine, on whose perfections 
he descanted with so much warmth, and yet with 
so much hesitation, that, young and inexperienced 
as I then was, I understood at once the meaning of 
the almost with which he had qualified his affec- 
tionate expressions towards me. 

“ But, dearest Otto,” said I, as soon as he paused, 
“ my grandmother.” 

“QO! don’t be afraid, my love,” returned he 
gaily; “I have a high respect for the old lady, and 
a deep sense of the obligations under which you 
(and consequently I also,) lie towards her; but it 
is really time that her unaccountable prejudices 
should no longer be allowed to separate you from 
those who are so well inclined to love you, and 
who are so worthy of your love. Recollect, I was 
of age last week ; I have now the authority, as well 
as the title of Baron von Edelstein, and I am deter- 
mined to exert that authority with regard to you, 
my dear Ida. I must not talk to you of beauty and 
accomplishments, but I may say that you are fitted 
to adorn society, and attract affection; and I am 
resolved that you shall no longer remain in this 
miserable solitude, debarred from all intercourse 
with relations who are capable of appreciating you, 
and @so of improving you in such things as you 
could not possibly learn without some acquaintance 
with the world.” 

* But my grandmother,” reiterated I, divided 
betwixt my fear of offending her, and my natural 
anxiety to avail myself of so many new advantages 
and pleasures; “I should be so sorry to vex—to 
anger her.” 
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“She would have no right to be either vexed of 
angry ;” replied Otto resolutely ; “however, I haye 
provided against the possibility of her being go 
without right. I have been haranguing her {o 
the last ten minutes upon the honor of our fami|y— 
you know it is a favorite subject—and the stran, e 
appearance it would have in the eyes of the world, 
were you to be absent from the wedding of your 
only sister, and 1 assure you she is a complete 
convert. So don’t annoy yourself about that * 
any thing else, my sweet sister, but call your 
maids, and make preparations with all the haste 
you can, for we must set off early to-morrow morp. 
ing.” 

**So soon!” exclaimed I joyfully. 
shall not have to wait for me. 
so delighted! And Hermine—she loves and re. 
members met Dear, sweet, beautiful Hermine. 
Oh! how 1 hope Ferdinand von Halden is worthy 
of her.”’ 

“ Ferdinand is as fine a fellow asI know any 
where,” said my brother; “ very handsome, more- 
over, which [ believe is a great recommendation, if 
not an indispensable requisite with young ladies. 
But, dear Ida, I will leave you to make your ar- 
rangements; you will join us at the supper-table, 
and I shall have time in the interval to strengthen 
my grandmother in her new notions, so that every- 
thing may be quite satisfactory when you confer 
with her on the subject.” 

The very cavalier manner in which Otto treated 
those opinions of my grandmother, which he stig- 
matised as causeless prejudices, but which were 
undisputed and absolute laws to myself and the rest 
of the household, was always to me a matter of 
wonder and amusement, perhaps also, of a little 
enjoyment. He hada kind of manner, half-coas- 
ing, half-determined, which it was very difficult to 
resist when he wanted to gain a point; for while 
he always appeared as if it would make him so 
very happy, should my grandmother agree to what 
he asked, at the same time, the old lady, who by 
no means wanted sense, saw pretty clearly that he 
would have his own way whether she agreed or 
not; and therefore generally found it most digni- 
fied to give the sanction of her authority in cases 
where, if it had been withheld, she would most 
probably have discovered herself to possess no 
authority at all. Something of this sort had, | 
presume, taken place on the present occasion, for 
at supper-time there was decidedly an additional 
shade of stiffness and hauteur in my grandmother's 
manners, which were at al] times sufficiently pre- 
eminent in both those characteristics. 

I could not sleep that night for thinking of the 
pleasure and novelty which awaited me, and not- 
withstanding my delight, there was quite enough 
of doubt and timidity in my feelings, to render the 
degree of excitement under which I labored almost 
painful, I rose the following morning at least an 
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hour earlier than was necessary, superintended in per- 
son all the preparations that were making, simply 
because I could not be quict, and wanted something to 
do; and incurred an affectionate reproof from Otto for 
having tired myself unnecessarily, and made myself 
Jook quite pale. 
me, and great and evident anxiety that I should make 
a favorable impression on our uncle’s family, instead of 
re-assuring me, filled me with doubts and fears; and 
the degree of actual alarm which I felt, when, on the 
evening of the same day, he pointed out to me the 
turrets of Trubenstern Castle, almost amounted to 
terror, and for the moment, completely overbalanced all 


My brother’s extreme fondness for 


pleasurable feelings. 

We were employed for a full hour in winding up a 
steep and toilsome ascent, and then suddenly paused 
on the brow of the acclivity, and enjoyed, for a few 
seconds, the magnificent prospect before us. The sun, 
too, though not actually setting, had sunk sufficiently 
low to send his rays very obliquely over the scene; the 
few miles which intervened betwixt us and the entrance 
to the pass of Trubenstern were cast into comparative 
shade, while the mighty crags stood out in bold relief 
against the evening sky, some enveloped in the deepest 
shadow, while others were bathed and actually trans- 
parent in the glowing light. 

“Ida, my own dear sister,” said my brother, “ look 
at yonder towers with kindness, for they contain the 
two beings whom, except yourself, I hold most precious 
on earth—Hermine and—and—Amalie von Halden.” 

“ Dearest Otto,” returned I warmly, “thank you a 
thousand times for this confidence; though, truth to 
tell, I guessed your secret yesterday evening. And 
now,” I added, perceiving that, though he had wished 
to confide in me, the subject was one on which he 
would not desire prolonged discussion ; “tell me how 
your poor little rustic Ida is to behave, when she finds 
herself among this refined and polished crowd? Be- 
lieve me, I feel as if I should scarce find courage to 
cross the threshold.” 

He consoled and re-assured me with the utmost 
tenderness, and by the time that our caleche drew up 
beneath the steps, which, ascending the side of the 
mountain, conducted to the entrance of Trubenstern 
Castle, my alarm was somewhat diminished. It re- 
turned, however, in full foree, when I found my bro- 
ther, after drawing my arm through his, with a pressure 
that seemed intended to encourage ine, conducting me 
across the spacious hall, into that smaller but more 
commodious apartment which the Lady von Halden 
had selected for the evening assembly of her guests. 

The room which I now entered was of considerable 
size, and brilliantly lighted. It was furnished in the 
old German style, and wore that indescribable air of 
comfort which is imparted alike to the meanest and to 
the most magnificent apartment, by the habitual occu- 
pation of a refined and fmtelligent family. ‘There were 
many people in it; and several among them were 
calculated at once to strike and to fix observation by 
charms of person and manner; but my eye fell only 
upon one; nor did I even see a single face besides, of 
all that company. Standing beneath a lamp that was 
suspended from the ceiling, in the attitude of one who, 
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in the act of proceeding across the room, has suddenly 
been stopped by a remark which she is anxious to listen 
to, was a young lady apparently about eighteen years old, 
and certainly the most beautiful creature that I had ever 
beheld. She was dressed in white, and totally devoid 
of ornament; her waist cinctured by a girdle of the 
same dark and sombre green as the wreath which 
bound her brows. There was in this simplicity and 
soberness of attire, a most forcible contrast to the 
youthful buoyancy of happiness which was expressed 
by her every glance and gesture, the graceful liveliness 
of her movements, and the child-like gaiety of her fre- 
quent and musical laugh. Her head was turned over 
her shoulder as she listened to the remark which had 
arrested her progress, and which proceeded from an 
elegant-looking young man, whose eyes were fixed 
upon her lovely face with an expression of such intense 
and unrestrained admiration, that even if I had at first 
doubted, I should soon have felt sure they could be no 
others than Hermine and Ferdinand von Halden. The 
instant that my sister caught a glimpse of me, half 
drawing back, and bashfully clinging to Otto’s arm, she 
uttered a lively exclamation of pleasure, darted across 
the room, and either forgetting or disregarding the 
assembled company, clasped her arms around me, and 
kissed me again and again. Then, blushing with 
eagerness, she led me up to an elderly lady of benign 
and pleasing aspect, to whom, addressing her by the 
endearing name of “ Mother,” she presented me. This 
was the Countess von Halden, at whose hands Hermine 
had ever met with the affection and kindness of a mo- 
ther, and whose warm reception of myself made moe 
wish that I too had passed my early years under such 
gentle care. The rest of the company gathered around 
me, eager but not obtrusive in their friendly welcome 
of the young and timid stranger. My shyness van- 
ished: it was impossible to retain it where all were so 
warm-hearted, and all possessed that nameless ease and 
grace of manner which never fail to re-assure even the 
most bashful. An hour after my arrival, I was sitting 
on the sofa by Hermine’s side, my hand locked in hers, 
and conversing with the gay and laughing group of 
young people who surrounded us, almost as unrestrain- 
edly as if 1 had known them for years. 

“ Cousin Otto,” said Amalie, a lovely dark-eyed girl 
of seventeen, “ you and Ida have arrived just in time 
to join in the last new amusement we have been con- 
triving. Do you recollect, when you left us the day 
before yesterday, we were all going mad about private 
theatricals 1” } 

“ Perfectly,” returned Otto ; “ but it appeared to me 
that you were all so difficult to please, it would be quite 
impossible to fix on a drama. ‘There were so many 
young ladies wanting to be heroine——-” 

“And young gentlemen wanting to be the hero,” 
interrupted Hermine playfully. “ Recollect, you were 
sulky for full an hour because Ferdinand proposed to 
you to act the steward.” 

“ Yes—but the steward /”’ repeated Otto pleadingly ; 
“was there ever such a character to propose to any 
one? A steady, respectable old gentleman, who spent 
his life between keeping accounts and making moral 
speeches to the hero, and voluntary assurances of 
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unalterable fidelity to the hero’s elderly mother. Never 
was there such a character to select for a young man.” 

“Come, come,” cried Amalie, “don’t let us begin 
talking about that steward ; it always makes Ferdinand 
very high, and cousin Otto very waspish and irritable. 
Let me rather tell you,” she continued, addressing Otto, 
“that we have fixed upon the most delightful play 
possible, and this day week is to be the important time 
of performance.” 

“This day week!” exclaimed Otto, “ you will never 
be ready in time.” 

“QO! it is absolutely necessary that we should,” 
replied Amalie, “for you must know, the play is 
written by Madame von Lichtenberg. When she 
found that we were quite at a loss, and could not select 
any thing, she very good-naturedly produced a drama 
which she had composed for private representation some 
years ago. But she is of course very anxious to see 
the performance, and, as she leaves us in ten days, we 
must manage to be ready before then.” 

A slight blush passed over Hermine’s beautiful face, 
and I recollected that it wanted just ten days of the 
morning that was fixed for her marriage. 

“ What is the play?” asked Otto; “are all the parts 
cast 1” 

“ Not all,” said Ferdinand von Halden ; “there are 
still a steward and a confidential friend left for you to 
choose between ; and one or two characters which we 
reserved that your sister might make her selection.” 

I protested most vehemently against acting at all, 
and soon showed so clearly that it would be a real 
annoyance to me, that they kindly forbore to press it. 
I offered my services as scene-shifter, candle-snuffer, 
dresser, prompter, or even call-boy, if that functionary 
be still in existence in theatrical matters; and these 
points being adjusted, the drama was produced, and 
Hermine proposed reading it aloud, remarking, that the 
oftener they all heard it, the more easily they would 
learn their parts, and that it was necessary Otto should 
hear it, in order that they might consult about a suita- 
ble character for him. 

The story was founded on an incident somewhat 
similar to that which Grillparzer has since selected for 
his celebrated drama of Die Ahnfrau; the denouement 
being produced by the apparition of a spirit, believed to 
be that of an illustrious lady, mother to the hero, who 
was supposed to have come to an untimely end. So 
long a time has elapsed, that I forget the precise cir- 
cumstances of the plot; the only incident of importance, 
however, was, that this spirit was to appear in the 
hero’s chamber at midnight, and, without speaking, 
induce him to follow her by her gestures; she was 
then to conduct him to the spot where the murder had 
been committed, and, by her means, not only were the 
proofs of the crime discovered, but her son was identi- 
fied as being the rightful heir to those possessions which 
had been usurped by her murderer. 

I found that Hermine had entertained as strong a 
dislike to the idea of acting as myself. Even in the 
midst of her most unrestrained gaiety, there was an 
extreme gentleness, and a touch of timidity, which, 
while they rendered her doubly attractive, proved suffi- 
ciently that, had she not passed her life among those 
whose chief object was to caress and cherish her, 
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she might have grown up into as shy and sensitive a 
being as I was. She had at first positively refused to 
take any character whatever, but, as she was an 
universal favorite, and (whatever Otto might think 
incomparably the loveliest of the whole party, they 
were all loud and vehement in their endeavors + 
change her intention. 


) 


Hermine, who never could bear 


to refuse any request, a compliance with which only 


involved annoyance to herself, at last consented to 
perform the apparition, for which, indeed, she was 
peculiarly calculated, as it was described in the dranya 
as “a female figure of extraordinary beauty and grace, 
with long fair tresses hanging down to her waist.” 
The reading of the play was followed by a vast deal 
of very animated discussion concerning characters and 
arrangements. A satisfactory part was allotted to Otto, 
who triumphed very much over Ferdinand about it; 
and, for the next few days, nothing but preparations 
and rehearsals occupied the inhabitants of 'Trubenstern 
Castle. Hermine was foremost in every thing; he: 
influence, her hand, her spirit, were perceptible every 
where. She was teaching the stupid, rousing the idle, 
helping the diligent, from morning till night: I never 
in my life saw any one whose enjoyment so completely 
consisted in the enjoyment of those whom she loved, 
It was enough for her that Ferdinand and the others 
were interested in this play, and anxious for its success; 
from the moment she saw this, she gave all her atten- 
tion and efforts to promote it, working harder than aiy 
one, seeming actually delighted when it promised to go 
off well, yet finding a source of amusement in all t!e 
innumerable little contretems which invariably accom- 
pany private theatricals. There was something so 
infectious in her light happy laugh, that no one ever 
resisted it: those who were cross, those who were tired, 
those who were disputing, or those who were getting 
low and melancholy, because they thought they shoul 
never learn their parts, it was the same with all— 
Hermine’s appearance was for all a signal of merriment 
and pleasure. And yet it was easy enough to perceive 
that, could she have chosen what she liked best, she 
would have spent her whole time with no other com- 
panions than Ferdinand, Otto, and myself. Sometimes, 
when she thought she was not wanted, she would ste«! 
away from the noisy band, and summoning me to 
accompany her, wander out among the mountains. 
Then she would tell me so sweetly the history of her 
childhood, and describe how the love between Ferdi- 
nand and herself grew gradually up; how they used to 
stroll forth together in search of wild flowers, or fishing- 
rod in hand, seat themselves on the turf by some clear 
lake or rippling stream,* and there, forgetful even of 
the ostensible object of their ramble, pass the hours of 
sunny noon in sweet converse: and then was I insens- 
bly won to tell her, in return, of my sombre and unevent- 
ful life, and she would listen with never-tiring interest 
to my stories of my grandmother’s harshness and my 
own loneliness; and tears of sympathy would spring 
up in her soft eyes when I told her how I used to 
watch and wait for the brief periods which Otto passed 
at Edelstein, and what days of unalloyed happiness 
they always were to me. Insensibly, too, she would 
contrive, in these conversations, to infuse into me her 





*See Engraving, ‘The Anglers.” 
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own unvarying spirit of gentleness and contentment. 
I never could recollect that she gave me any actual 
words of counsel or admonition ; she was too humble 
and unassuming for that; but there was such a spirit 
of love and charity in every thing she did and said, that 
I never returned from one of those walks without feel- 
ing better and happier. And she would draw the most 
delightful pictures of the life I should pass when she 
was married ; she had made it a stipulation with Ferdi- 
nand that I should reside with them, and found that the 
came idea had previously been suggested by his own 


kind and generous nature. She would describe to me 


how we should spend our days in an alternation of 


agreeable society and elegant retirement, happy in each 
other’s affection, without a care or a cloud to dim the 
clear horizon of our peaceful lives. Alas, for the lovely 
picture !—why—why do I recall it! 

Time stole on, and at length the morning of the 
eventful day of performance dawned brightly over 
Trubenstern. I was awakened by a light kiss on my 
forehead, and looking up, I beheld Hermine, already 
dressed, though it was not seven o’clock. 

«Q!” said she, in answer to my expression of sur- 
prise, “I was up by five, for I had so much to do this 


morning. I had promised to alter Amalie’s head-dress 
to the fashion which Otto so much admired; and then 
I had my own dress to finish, for Louise Stolberg was 
so alarmed lest her’s should not be completed in time, 
that I allowed my maid to give her assistance. I 
wanted to finish all these things early,” she added, “for 
I had promised to walk at eight o’clock with the child- 
ren, and I can’t bear to disappoint them. Will you 
come with us, dear Ida?” 

“The children,’ were two sweet little girls, the 
daughters of Ferdinand’s eldest sister, who had been 
married some years previously. Like all people who 
have any thing to recommend them to esteem or aflec- 
ton, Hermine was exceedingly fond of children; and, 
as she herself became a very child in artlessness and 
gaiety when among them, she possessed a facility in 
winning their hearts which is far from common. I 
thought I had never seen her look so lovely as she did 
this morning, when, with her simple straw hat tied 
beneath her chin, and her long fair curls blowing about 
in the wind, she bounded atong between the two little 
girls, sometimes racing with them, sometimes pursuing 
them, and every now and then catching one or other in 
her arms, only to give her a gentle kiss and set her 
Jown again. 

We returned to breakfast. I thought Hermine ap- 
peared tired with her exertions, and advised her to rest 
curing the morning; but she would not hear of it—she 
was wanted for a thousand things, and assured me, 
though her languid eyes, belied the words, that she 
lid not feel the slightest fatigue. At two o'clock the 
performers, among whom I was admitted, assembled for 
an early dinner. Numerous were the inquiries made 
s tv whether all knew their parts; and in almost every 
fee, as the hour of actual representation drew nearer, 
an expression of doubt and fear contended with pleasur- 
ible excitement. 

“ How lovely Hermine is looking !” whispered Otto 
‘ome. I turned my eyes upon her, and was struck by 
se unusual brilliancy of her color. Apparently the 
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notice of Amalie von Halden was excited by the same 
cause, for she exclaimed: 

“Oh, Hermine! you will never be able to act a 
ghost while you have such a bloom in your cheeks. 
You must use white paint.” 

“It will go off,” replied Hermine, with a smile, 
though I thought she spoke rather languidly, and there 
was a kind of indescribably plaintive expression in her 
eyes, peculiar to them when she was either unwell or 
weary; “I have been stooping over my work all the 
morning, and my face is flushed.” 

“ That is my fault,” said Mademoiselle Stolberg; “I 
shall never forgive myself if you are tired, because you 
were so good-natured as to let Hannchen finish my 
dress instead of working for you.” 

Hermine laughed with all her wonted gaiety, and 
assured the young lady she was not in the least fa- 
tigued; and Ferdinand whispered something in her 
ear, which proved that, intense as her color was, a 
blush could make it yet brighter. After dinner she 
resumed her various labors, and I searcely saw her again 
tll she entered a little boudoir which had been appro- 
priated to herself and me, where I was just completing 
my dress for the evening. She was attired as the 
Apparition, which surprised me, for she was not to 
enter till the third act. Her dress was a floating robe 
of soft white muslin, spotted with silver, so that it shone 
when the light fell upon it. A long vale was disposed 
so as to leave her face bare, and mingle with her un- 
bound tresses, which fell in all their natural luxuriance, 
reaching considerably below her waist: her arms were 
uncovered, and in one hand she held a silver cross. 

“QO, Hermine !” exclaimed I, “ your dress is perfect ; 
and how well you have put on the white paint—no 
one would detect it.” 

“T have not painted my face at all,” she replied, 
“but I believe I am very pale; I know I am exceeding- 
ly tired. Dear Ida, 1 came here to say that I will lie 
down on the sofa till I am wanted, if you will under- 
take to come and warn me in plenty of time.” 

Again there was that plaintive, pathetic expression 
in her eyes, which I never saw any thing like, before 
or since.” 

“ Sister,” said I, “you have tired yourself to death, 
and made yourself quite ill by doing every thing for 
every body. I am sure I wonder you were not obliged 
Lie down, dearest, lie down—I 
promise I will not forget to call you in time.” 

“T only want a little rest,” said she, smiling sweetly, 


to give up before. 


“ and I shall be quite well again.” 

As she spoke she lay down on the sofa, and I hastily 
completed my toilette, in order to leave her quietly to 
herself. When I turned to leave the room, to my de- 
light, I perceived that she was asleep. I was going 
softly out, when I observed that the heavy curtain of 
the window near which her couch stood, was entangled 
with a screen which stood between the sofa and the 
window ; the screen was so far balanced out of the per- 
pendicular, that it appeared as if a breeze blowing with 
a little more than ordinary strength would throw it 
down and awaken the sleeper. I advanced to disen- 
tangle it, but*perceived that part of the curtain had 
either fallen or been thrown over the end of the sofa, 
which was very low, and Hermine, in falling asleep, 
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had pillowed her cheek upon it, so that it was impossi- 
ble to withdraw it without arousing her. “She will be 
startled when she wakes,” thought I, “ for the move- 
ment she makes in getting up—nay, the slightest turn 
of her head, cannot fail to throw the screen down. 
How loveiy she looks!” She did indeed look beauti- 
ful—so beautiful that when I observed Otto and Amalie 
passing along the passage, I could not help beckoning 
them to come and look at her. ‘They approached, and 
stood in the doorway. Hermine’s head was thrown a 
little back, so that the veil had fallen from her face and 
throat, though the rest of her figure was concealed by 
her flowing drapery. 
the other was thrown over the head of the couch. I 
observed that she held between her fingers a rosebud 
and a sprig of myrtle, which Ferdinand had given her 
in the morning. 


One snowy arm lay by her side, 


Otto, struck by the same idea which had occurred to 
me, made an involuntary movement towards the screen, 
as if to withdraw it from its perilous position, but I 
checked him by pointing to the corner of the dark 
crimson curtain which lay beneath her delicate cheek. 
We stole, with cautious steps, out of the chamber, and 
I took my place in a small ante-room, which opened on 
the stage, whence I could observe the progress of the 
drama as well as if I had been among the spectators, 
and was also able to afford occasional assistance to the 
performers in adjusting their dresses, and prompting 
them when required. 

The play began. 
were, of course, totally inaudible ; but after them, the 


The first half-dozen speeches 


actors began to recover presence of mind, and the fre- 
quent applause which proceeded from the indulgent 
The 
story of the drama, which was extremely interesting, 


audience was in some instances really deserved. 
soon riveted my whole attention. I had never seen 
any thing of the kind before, and I became so complete- 
ly engrossed by the sorrows of the hero and heroine, 
that I almost forgot that they were but fictitious; of 
this, however, I was speedily reminded by an audible 
and somewhat angry entreaty from Otto, that I would 
prompt. 
Hermine, nor did I recollect it till, in the third act, after 
the hero had thrown himself upon his couch, some low 


I completely forgot my promise to summon 


sweet music began to sound, which was the appointed 
signal for the appearance of the Vision. 


“Good heavens!” exclaimed I to Amalie von Hal- 
den, who was standing by my side; “Hermine is 
asleep, and I promised to call her in time! She will 
be too late—what shall I do?” 

I was hastening rapidly away when Amalie stopped 
me. ‘“ Hush!” said she, in a low voice, and looking to 
the stage as she spoke, “she has awakened of herself, 
I returned in time to see -~ 
It was by a different entrance 


and is coming.” rmine 
glide on to the stage. 
from that upon which we had agreed, for, according to 
arrangement, she was to have passed through the ante- 
room in which Amalie and I stood, both in going and 
returning. I-had only just time to remember that she 
must have gone round by the castle garden, in order 
to reach the other entrance, and supposed that she had 
done so to frighten me for forgetting to rouse her, when 


my whole attetion was absorbed by the admirable 
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manner in which she performed her part. At 4, 
moment of her appearance the lights became darken. 
and assumed a bluish tinge, which greatly increases 
the impression of supernatural horror; she uttered a 
a word, but passed slowly across the stage in the dire. 
tion of the couch on which Ferdinand (who perform, 
the hero) lay; pausing for one instant as she crosge: 
by the lights, and turning her full face to the audi a 
as if to display to them its pallid and unearthly beauty, 
Silently, and with an air of indescribable melancholy. 
she waved to the sleeper to follow her, and the face of 
Ferdinand, excited as we supposed by the part he was 
playing, actually expressed the chilled and shrink; 2 
awe suitable to the occasion. I felt Amalie inyoly). 
tarily clasp my hand in hers, and I myself experienced 
a strange feeling of repugnance as I looked on Hermine. 
I could not bear to see my only, beautiful, and belove, 
sister thus wearing the very aspect and garments of th 
grave, although I knew that both the one and the othe, 
were but counterfeited. I was ashamed to find mye; 
absolutely shrinking back when I saw her pas ing 
across the stage to depart through the entrance j 
which Amalie and I stood, followed, as if reluctantly. 
by Ferdinand. She came out close by us, but he: 
drapery was so light that, though it brushed againg 
me, I did not feel it. I stepped forward to detain ber 
by taking her hand, but somehow she escaped me. 
She turned not her head to either side, but, keeping a 
fixed and melancholy gaze straight before her, passe! 
through the ante-chamber as silently as if she were sii| 
occupied with her part. Ferdinand 
remained with us; and for a moment he, Amalie, ani 


followed, but 


I, stood looking on each other with a feeling which we 
could neither define or explain. 

Amalie was the first to break silence. “I wonder 
what we shall any of us do if we ever see a real ghost,” 
said she, laughing—the words grated strangely upon 
my ear—but she continued; “ if an acted one, a mere 
personated Apparition, has the power to shake our 
nerves so. Did she not play her part well! And | 
particularly admire her keeping it up, as she passed 
here—she looked so sad and so stately—but I wonder 
she was able to keep her countenance.” 

“ How ghastly she made herself iook with that white 
paint!” exclaimed Ferdinand; “and yet so beautiful! 
I could not catch her eye, though I tried several times; 
she seemed resolved not to meet my gaze, but kept 


looking into vacancy with the most fixed expression | 
ever saw.” 


“O! that was quite natural,” remarked I, “ and you 
should not have tried to make her look at you, cousin 
Ferdinand, for she is so bashful about acting, it would 
have been sure to put her out. I suppose she is gone 
into her own room to change her dress. I will go and 
tell her how pleased you all were with her performance, 
and scold her for frightening me by not coming in this 
way, though I must confess I deserved it.” 

“Oh, no! don’t go now;” cried Amalie eagerly, 
“there are only three scenes more before the play ends, 
and I go on in all, and am by no means sure of my 
part. You must stay to prompt me.” 

“ Besides, if I were you, Ida,” said Ferdinand, jest 


ingly, “ I would be affronted with Hermine for the trick 
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che had played me by coming in at the wrong entrance, 
and passing out again so gravely and so silently.” 

«Q! my conscience convicts me of deserving Tag 
answered I, laughing, and taking up the book which I 
had let fall in my eager attention to the last scene. 
Amalie went on the stage to perform her part, and I 
prompted diligently till the play was concluded. 











4s soon as the curtain fell, all the performers assem- 
bled on the stage, and began eagerly talking over the 
cyecess of their first theatrical essay. 











Many compli- 








ments, and a few findings of fault, were exchanged 
among the various actors, but all agreed that the Appa- 
rition of Hermine was the most effective incident they 
had ever seen represented on the stage, either in public 


























or private. 

“She performed it so beautifully,” said Otto, “I de- 
clare I am quite ashamed to recollect the nervous thrill 
which went all over me when I saw her gliding noise- 
iessly along the stage.” 




















Ferdinand, Amalie, and I, 








exchanged glances, but did not say how completely we 
had participated in Otto’s feeling; and he continued, 
addressing my sister’s maid, who had been general 
assistant in dressing the performers, and had also been 
entrusted with the charge of keeping the foot-lights in 
order, “It was an admirable thought of yours, Hann- 
chen, to turn the lamps down when the ghost appeared, 
and I give you great credit for it, because no one ever 
told you to do so. It had the most capital effect—it 
was quite chilling.” 



















“J did not turn the lamps down, sir,” replied the girl, 
simply ; “something happened to them—TI am sure I 
don’t know what, but 1 was quite frightened, for I 
thought they were all going out at once, only they 
burned up again after Mademoiselle Hermine had gone 
off the stage !” 










There was a moment’s silence. “That is very 
strange,’ observed Otto; “I wonder what can have 


happened to the lamps.” 






He said it awkwardly, and 
no one answered him; though we should all have been 
puzzled to explain the reason of our silence ; and at last 
Ferdinand asked, 









“Which door did Hermine come in at! I was lying 
down, so that I could not see her enter; and, though I 
observed she appeared on the opposite side to that which 
we had agreed upon, I don’t know which door it was.” 

“She came in there,” said I, pointing to a door in 
the back scene, about four feet from the end of Ferdi- 
nand’s bed. 

“In there!” exclaimed Louise von Stolberg, “ Why, 
Mademoiselle Ida, what are you thinking of !—there is 
no entrance there—it is only a false door, painted on 
the scene.” 

“Amalie, cousin Amalie,” said I, quite bewildered, 
“did she not enter there? You saw her as well as I 
did~indeed, you saw her sooner, for I was just running 
to her chamber, fancying her still asleep. She seemed 
'o me in the act of closing that door when I looked.” 

“And I saw her open it, and come through it,” said 
Amalie resolutely ; “ for I particularly recollect observ- 
ing how white her hand looked on the dark handle; 
} «nd you know all the other doors on that side of the 
“tage are not doors at all, only entrances; so there can 
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be no mistake ; and, mein Fraulein von Stolberg, if you 
will have the goodness to lay your white hand on the 
handle of that door, you will find that there is no mis- 
take, but that it really opens.” We moved to the back 
of the stage as she spoke, but what was our astonish- 
ment when we found that, as Louise had said, the door 
was only painted on the back-scene, and there was no 
means of entering either through or near it. 

“ Where Ferdinand : 
“ Why is she not here to explain where she entered, 


is Hermine herself?” cried 


and receive our congratulations on her successful de- 
but ? 
taken, and Hermine herself must explain it. 


You two young ladies are evidently both mis- 
Cousin 
Ida, do you know where she is?” 

“T suppose she is in the boudoir, changing her 
dress,” said I. “I was going to her before, only I was 
wanted to prompt, and if you please I will fetch her 
now, for I must tell her how well she has succeeded.” 

“We will go with you!” exclaimed they, “it is a 
shame of Hermine not to join our party, and we will 
bring her down in triumph, for her inimitable dumb 
show deserves the highest compliments.” 

Accordingly, we proceeded in a body up stairs to the 
boudoir. Ferdinand von Halden and I entered first, 
followed closely by Otto and Amalie ; the others were 
a little behind. When we came in, we were greatly 
surprised to see Hermine still lying on the sofa, attired 
in her flowing white robes, with one fair arm cast over 
the end of the couch, holding between the fingers of 
the hand a rose-bud and a sprig of myrtle. In short, 
she was precisely in the same position in which she 
had lain four or five hours before, when I called Otto 
and Amalie to see how beautiful she looked. 

“ She is asleep,” whispered von Halden. 

“T dare say,” said Amalie, “she is fatigued: indeed, 
she has had enough to tire her all the day.” 

“She must have left her sofa to come on the stage,” 
observed Otto, “ and returned to rest, and has probably 
fallen asleep unconsciously. 
but gently, don’t startle her.” 

Ferdinand von Halden advanced softly to the side of 
the couch. Ali this while I had remained perfectly 
silent, with my eyes fixed on the lovely countenance of 
Hermine, till they ached with the intensity of the gaze. 
I did not speak now, but slowly laying my hand on 
Otto’s arm I pointed to the window curtain. ‘There 
stood the screen, precisely as we had left it, entangled 
in the massy folds; and the corner of the curtain was 
still under Hermine’s cheek, so that the slightest rest- 
lessness on her part would have thrown it down. It 
was impossible, literally impossible, that she could have 
moved the distance of a hair’s breadth from the posture 
in which she was lying when we last saw her. 

Otto stood, like me, transfixed with speechless horror ; 
but neither of us felt surprise when Ferdinand, after 
stooping to kiss the forehead of Hermine, started back 
with a wild cry of fear and astonishment, which still 
vibrates on my ears. We knew that his lips had 
touched the icy brow of a corpse. 

And it was so. The beloved and beautiful Hermine 
had died as we left her, in the semblance of a placid 
and lovely sleep, her hand still clasping the flowers 
which her lover had given her. 


Wake her, Ferdinand— 


AFFECTING 


AFFECTING 


During our tedious passage to the north, T re- 
marked among the steerage passengers, a man who 
seemed to keep himself apart from the rest. He 
wore the uniform of the Foot Artillery, and sported 
a Corporal’s stripes. In the course of the afternoon, 
I stepped before the funnel and entered into con- 
versation with him, learned that he had been 
invalided and sent home from Canada, had passed 
the Board of London, obtained a pension of a shil- 
ling a day, and was returning toa border village 
where he had been born, to ascertain whether any 
of a family were living from whom he had been 
separated for nineteen years. Ile casually admit- 
ted, that during this long interval he had held no 
communications with his relations; and I set him 
down accordingly as some wild scapegrace, who 
had stolen from his home, whose happiness his fol- 
lies had compromised too often. He showed me 
his discharge—the character was excellent—but it 
only went to prove how much men’s conduct will 
depend upon the circumstances under which they 
act. He had been nineteen years a soldier—a man 
‘under authority’—one obedient to another's will, 
subservient to strict discipline, with scarcely a free 
agency himself, and yet, during that long probation 
he had been a useful member of the body politic, 
sustained a fair reputation, and as he admitted him- 
self, been a contented and happy man. He returned 
home his own master, and older by twenty years. 
Alas! it was a fatal free agency for him, for time 
had not brought wisdom. ‘The steward told me he 
had run riot while his means allowed it,—had 
missed a passage twice, and had, on the preceding 
evening, come on board, when not a shilling re- 
mained to waste in drunken dissipation. J desired 
that the poor rowe should be supplied with some 
little comforts during the voyage—and when we 
landed at Berwick, I gave him a trifling sum, to 
assist him to reach his native village, where he 
had obtained vague intelligence that some aged 
members of his family might still be found. 

A few evenings afterwards, I was sitting in the 
parlor of one of the many little inns I visited while 
rambling on the banks of the Tweed, when the 
waitress informed me that ‘a sodger was spearin’ 
after the Colonel.’ He was directed to attend the 
presence—and my fellow voyager, the Artillery- 
man, entered the chamber, and made his military 
salaam. 

“I thought you were now at Jedburgh.” 

“ | went there, sir, but there has not been any of 
my family for many a year residing in the place. 
I met an old packman on the road, and he tells me 
there are some persons in this village of my name. 
{ came here to make inquiries, and hearing that 
your honor was in the house, I made bold enough 
to ask for you.” 


ANECDOTE. 


ANECDOTE. 


“Have you walked over?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

’ } 4 , 

“Tis a long walk. Go down and get some gu. 
per before you commence inquiries.” 

The soldier bowed and left the room and present!y 
the host entered to give me directions for a route 
among the Chevoits, which I had contemplated 
take the following day. 1 mentioned the soldier’ 
errand. 


“Sure enough,” returned the host, “there are 
an auld decent couple of the name here. What js 
the sodger called ?” 

“William,” I replied; for by that name his dis. 
charge and pension were filled up. 

“ "ll slip across the street to the auld folks,” sai 
Boniface, “ and ask them a few questions.” 

The episode of humble life that followed was 
afterwards thus described to me by mine host. 


He found the ancient couple seated at the fire~ 
the old man reading a chapter in the Bible, as was 
his custom always before he and his aged partner 
retired for the night to rest. The landlord explained 
the object of the soldier’s visit, and inquired if any 
of their children answered the description of the 
wanderer. 


“Jt is our Jock!” exclaimed the old woman, pas- 


sionately, “and the puir ne’er-do-weel has cam 
hame at last to close his mither’s eyes.” 

‘‘Na,” said the landlord, “the man’s name is 
Wolly.” 

“ Then he’s nae our bairn,” returned the old man, 
with a heavy sigh. 


“ Weel, weel—His will be done !” said his help. 
mate, turning her blue and faded eyes to heaven; 
‘*] thought the prayer I so often made wud yet be 
granted, and Jock wud come hame and get my 
blessin’ ere I died.” 

“He has! he has!” exclaimed a broken voice, 
and the soldier, who had followed the landlord un- 
perceived, and listened at the cottage door, rushed 
into the room, and dropped kneeling at his mother’s 
feet. Fora moment she turned her eyes with 4 
fixed and glassy stare upon the returned wanderer. 
Her hand was laid upon his head—her lips parted 
as if about to pronounce the promised blessing—but 
no sounds issued, and she slowly leaned forward on 
the bosom of the long-lost prodigal. who clasped her 
in his arms. 

“ Mither! mither! speak and bless me!” 

Alas! the power of speech was gone forever! 
Joy, like grief, is often fatal to a wornout frame. 
The spirit had calmly passed—the parent had lived 
to see and bless her lost one, and expired in the 
arms of one, who, with all his faults, appeared to 
have been her earthly favorite. 
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Miss Harrington knew very little of the envi- 
rons of Rome. She had on one occasion driven far 
enough to indulge herself with a ramble among the 
arches of the magnificent aqueduct, but this had 
been her only distant excursion, and this she knew 
had not led her in a direction which it was at all 
likely Mr. Edward Roberts would follow on the 
present occasion; she therefore felt no particular 
eagerness to look out of the window in order to as- 
certain in what direction she was going, but lis- 
tened patiently to the voice of common sense, which 
told her that go which way they would, they must 
seek the habitation of man, both for the purpose of 
changing horses and obtaining food. 

Whenever this should happen, Bertha knew that 
she had one great advantage over her companion, 
namely, that she spoke Italian with great facility, 
it having been made one of her earliest studies, 
while she greatly doubted if he could make himself 
understood. 

Another advantage of which she was likewise 
fully sensible, was that the enterprise she had be- 
fore her was of much easier accomplishment than 
his, inasmuch as there was less difficulty in getting 
back to Rome, when only one stage from it, than 
in reaching Gretna Green from the same spot. 

Notwithstanding her courageous patience, how- 
ever, the stage did appear a very long one, and at 
one moment the lady so nearly raised herself suffi- 
ciently to look out of the window, that the gentle- 
man made a corresponding movement on his side to 
get the cloak ready to throw over her if she did. 

“Time and the hour,” however, brought them to 
the place where the horses were to be changed, 
and Bertha very stoutly made up her mind that 
she would not go any further. When the carriage 
stopped, therefore, she sat very particularly still, 
and once again began reading her letter. Edward 
looked at her, and at the window next her, and per- 
ceiving that both were just as they ought to be, set 
himself to perform the unavoidable business of pay- 
ing the postillions. Had he been more in the habit 
of running away with ladies without consulting 
them upon the subject, he would probably have 
paid them before he set out, or it might have oc- 
curred to him that a courier would have been a 
very useful appendage; as it was, however, he was 
under the painful necessity of paying the boys him- 
self, and thankful was he, as he let down the win- 
dow for the purpose, that his companion seemed so 
little disposed to be troublesome. 

Bertha was right in supposing that Mr. Edward 
Roberts was no great proficient in speaking the 
ltalian a oe but she was wrong if she thought 








































































































THE ROBERTSES ON 


MRS. TROLLOPE. 





THEIR TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS.—CHAPTER XVII. 


that he cou!d not do it at all. 
case he probably would not have ventured upon 


attempting to carry through his enterprise without 
the assistance of a servant. 


Had this been the 


But having only a 
scanty stock of money, and a very great opinion of 
his own cleverness, he learned by heart the rate of 
posting, the usual amount for the buono mano, and 
the value of the current coin, and thought that with 
the aid of his own peculiar sharp-wittedness, it 
would do very well. 

When the boys drew near the window, Edward 
again sent a furtive glance into the corner, but 
Bertha was sitting in the most Janguid and quies- 
cent attitude possible. 

Edward then rehearsed the amount of their claim 
as distinctlty as he could, and one of the Jads uttered 
a few words in reply, to which Edward replied, 
“« Non so.” 

“He is asking you for more money,” said Bertha, 
without moving an inch, and in too quiet a tone to 
be at all alarming. 

“T have given them the right sum,” replied 
Edward, seeming to forget, in the anxiety concern- 
ing this financial transaction, the rather peculiar 
circumstances under which he was travelling. 

“Tell him that he must give you a crown more,” 
said Bertha, in Italian, to the post-boy, and giving 
him at the same time a good humored little nod, 
which, while it propitiated the boy, was still further 
calculated by its air of smiling indifference to lull 
the suspicions of Edward. 

Upon this hint the two post-boys began to be 
gaily clamorous, and when the disconcerted young 
man attempted to draw up the glass, the foremost of 
them put his hand upon it to prevent him. 

“You must give it him,” said Bertha, in the 
same easy tone, and then without changing her 
voice or lier attitude, she said to the ‘boys, much in 
the tone she might have used if remonstrating with 
them. “ Ecco amici! He is a mean wretch, who 
is running off with me against my will because [ 
am very rich. Save me from him, and you shall 
have fifty Napoleons each.” 

“How? what?” they both exclaimed in the 
same breath with true Italian vivacity. 

‘They are getting into a passion,” said Bertha, 
addressing Edward, but still keeping herself immo- 
vably still in her corner, and then added in Italian, 
“come round and open the door on my side, I will 
be in your arms in an instant, and fifty Napoleons 
shall be yours !” 

The first set of horses were taken off the car- 
riage, and the second were not yet put on. The 
two lads passed round in an instant; in another the 
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door on Bertha’s side was opened, and Bertha, ac- 
cording to promise, was in the arms of her deliver- 
ers. 

Edward sprang out after her, but she clung with 
all her strength to the lad who had caught her, 
while his companion very manfully kept Edward at 
a distance. 

** [s there no one who speaks French here?” he 
exclaimed, in the language he named, and which 
he gabbled very fluently. “Is there nobody can 
understand me while I explain to them that this 
unhappy young lady is my sister and is insane? 
She has made her escape from her keepers, and I 
am now conveying her back to her wretched mo- 
ther.” 

“Take me to the police,” cried Bertha, firmly, 
* let them send for a physician to decide whether [ 
am mad or not.” 

“It will be barbarous if you detain her,” said 
Edward, in French, addressing himself to the most 
decent-looking person in the crowd that was al- 
ready assembling round them, and who was the 
only one there who appeared to understand him. 
‘Think of the misery of her poor mother,’ he added, 
in a piteous voice, and again making an effort to 
seize her. 

The man to whom she clung, resisted this at- 
tempt by giving Edward a pretty sharp blow on his 
head, upon which the decent-looking stranger in- 
terfered, saying, in Italian, that let which would be 
right, and which wrong, it was not fitting to beata 
strange gentleman about in that way, and that he 
feared mischief might come of it ; adding that the 
safest course wonld be not to interfere at all, but to 
let the gentleman take care of the lady, as he was 
doubtless the fit person to do so, 

The frightened post-boy disengaged himself from 
Bertha’s arms, and slunk away, for the speaker was 
one of the greatest men in the country, and steward 
moreover to a cardinal. 

In another moment Bertha would have been in 
the undisputed power of the young villain who had 
carried her off, but in the instant that intervened 
between her being thrown off by the post-boy, and 
seized in the grasp of Edward, she espied an old 
man just emerging from a by-path into the high 
road, whose dress proclaimed him to be a priest. 

With the speed of lightning she darted towards 
him, and dropping on her knees at his feet, she ex- 
claimed, “Save me, my father, save me from the 
villainy of that young man, who is carrying me off 
by force, in order to marry me against my will, and 
get possession of my fortune.” 

The venerable priest extended his hand to raise 
her, and then looked round him upon the crowd, 
who had already followed Bertha, as if for explana- 
tion of the words she had spoken. 

«* What does all this mean?” said the good man. 
** Where does this young lady come from ?” 

** From a mad-house, father,” replied the man, to 
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whom Edward had again and again repeated the 
same story. “ This young gentleman is her bro. 
ther, and only wants to take her back to he; 
friends. Their mother, he says, will be ina des. 
perate fright till she gets her back again, and it js 
likely enough she will.” 

“ Reverend father, lam not mad,” said Bertha, 
with the same admirable composure and presence 
of mind, which she had shown from the very first 
moment that she discovered her situation; «byt 
even if that young man’s story were true, it would 
not be proper for me to be dragged thus across the 
country without the decent care of a female attend. 
ant,and in the charge of a person so ignorant ag 
not to be able to make himself understood by the 
post-boys that drive him.” , 

“There is reason in that, at any rate, Father 
Mark,” said one of the by-standers, “ nor does there 
seem to be any thing like madness in the manner in 
which the young Jady says it.” 

*‘] do assure you [ am not mad,” said Bertha, in 
reply, and looking at the person who had spoken 
with a sort of friendly smile. “ But if that is not 
true, I can tell you what is,”’ she continued, in the 
same quiet tone, “my father is a very rich man, 
and I am his only child.” 

As all this was spoken in Jtalian, Edward under. 
stood not a word of it, and quite at a loss to guess 
what was going on, he could only repeat in 
French, 

** Don’t believe one single word of what she 
says; she is raving mad, quite raving mad, as I am 
ready to swear before a magistrate. Take care 
that you don’t believe her, for she is telling you 
nothing but lies.” 

* Do you understand Italian, young man?” said 
the priest, speaking in that language.” 

Edward stared at him but did not answer. 

“Why do you not answer me?” said the priest 
in French, and in a tone that seemed to express 
displeasure at his silence. 

“Do not be angry with me for that, good sir,” 
replied Edward, with very much humility. “1 did 
not answer, because I did not understand you.” 

“You mean to say that you do not understand 
Italian ?” said Father Mark. 

‘“‘ No, sir, I do not understand a word of it,” re 
plied the confused Edward. 

“ Then if you do not know what this young lady 
says, how can you be sure that she is telling lies!” 
said the old man. 

* Because she is the greatest liar that ever lived,” 
replied Edward, coloring. 

“Then she isa sad, wicked girl, young man,” 
replied the priest, “and should be both punished 
and admonished. But, perhaps it may be a family 
failing, and as you are so very nearly related to 
her, it may not be quite safe to believe all you say. 


Iam the curate of this parish, young gentleman, 


and as your sister, as you call her, has put herse! 
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under my protection, I will assist you, if you please, 
in taking her back to her friends. Here, boys, 
bring out your horses, we will all go on together.” 

Fimbarrassed greatly beyond the power of even 
attempting to extricate himself, Edward stood as 
till as if the old man’s words had been a spell to fix 
him on the spot, and the nearest approach he made 
towards recovering himself, was the putting his 
hand to his forehead, to assist him in the act of 
deciding what he was to do next. 

The idea of proceeding with his elopement, en- 
cumbered with the presence of a venerable priest, 
whom he was aware it would be difficult to per- 
suade that he would do well to unite him in holy 
matrimony to the lady whom he had just offered to 
swear was his sister, was not to be dwelt upon for 
amoment. No! not even though he were to de- 
clare that they were both Roman Catholics, could 
he see any hope of turning this threatened com- 
panion to profit. Besides, the unfortunate youth, 
all bewildered as he was, felt convinced that if he 
persisted in going on, they should certainly not 
proceed a great many miles towards Scotland with- 
out some very troublesome remonstrances on the 
part of the old gentleman. Must he then abandon 
his enterprise? ‘The figure of his princely creditor 
seemed to rise before him as he stood, and his ex- 
cited fancy caused him to start, much as he might 
have done, had the kicking he so confidently antici- 
pated, been already applied. 

The horses approached—they were fastened to 
the carriage—the post-boys mounted—and a civil 
horse-boy let down the steps of the vehicle for 
Bertha to mount. She immediately prepared to do 
so, merely saying to the priest as a preliminary, 
“You have promised, holy father, to come with 


“T have, my daughter, and I will keep my word,” 
said the good man, who, though old and a priest, 
had something of drollery in his look and manner, 
ashe said to the disconsolate Edward, “ Now, then, 
young gentleman, be pleased to tell us, in your best 
French, which way the boys are to drive, in order 
to reach the residence of the distressed lady, your 
mother, with as little delay as possible.” 

“ Let them drive ahead,” said the heir of the Rob- 
ertses, and then stepping into the carriage, because 
he felt it to be utterly impossible at that moment to 
dispose of his person in any other manner, he began 
letting down and drawing up the window with 
great violence. 

Notwithstanding the strange, and by no means 
acreeable position in which she found herself, it 
was positively not without some difficulty that 
Bertha prevented herself from laughing; and when 
Father Mark, turning towards her, gravely inquired 
what orders the young gentleman had given, she 
could not resist the temptation of translating his 
words literally, adding, however, with becoming 
sedateness, that if the reverend father would have 
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the kindness to take her instructions instead, she 
would recommend that they should i:.mediately 
return to Rome. 

“ Be it so, my daughter,” said Father Mark. “I 
believe that with all your madness, you will be the 
safer guide. To what part of Rome would you go, 
young lady? Is it true that you have a mother in 
Italy ?” 

This question effectually restored the gravity of 
poor Bertha, and for a moment, she too was at a 
loss as to what orders she should give. At length, 
however, she remembered, like a rational little 
creature as she was, that she had nothing to trust 
to, that could enable her to escape from what was 
still a very embarrassing situation, but her own 
common sense and prompt decision, and she there- 
fore turned to the good father, with something in 
her look and voice, that spoke more plainly of her 
bereavement, than she had then leisure to do in 
words, and said, 

‘* No, father, no; but I am not friendless. Here 
is the address of a relation, into whose hands [ beg 
you will consign me,” and as she spoke, she drew 
from her pocket the ietter of Vincent, which con- 
tained the name of the hotel at which he was 
lodged. 

“That is a much frequented hotel, young lady,” 
said the priest, on hearing this address. “Have 
you been living there ?” 

“ No,” replied Bertha, coloring deeply as she 
remembered that all she knew of the place whither 
she desired to be taken, was that three young men 
of her acquaintance were lodging there. 

“Then, wherefore, my child, should you wish to 
go to so very public a house of reception?” inquired 
Father Mark. “Why not return to the friends 
from whoin you say this young man has violently 
withdrawn you?” 

“ Because they are his friends, and not mine,” 
returned Bertha eagerly ; “ because his mother as- 
sisted in this wicked act, and that I know I should 
not be safe in her hands.” 

The good man began to feel the weight of the 
responsibility he was bringing upon himself. The 
story seemed alarmingly improbable, and he hesi- 
tated. 

Bertha saw it, and would have trembled, like all 
previous heroines under similar circumstances, had 
she not been sustained by the strong matter-of-fact 
sort of persuasion, that young Mr. Edward Roberts 
would find it quite impossible to convert her into 
Mrs. Edward Roberts against her will. She looked 
at Father Mark’s vexed and harassed expression of 
countenance, nevertheless, with some anxiety, and 
said, 

“Tf your kindness, holy father, will induce you 
to go back with me to Rome, the friend to whose 
care I wish you to consign me, will easily satisfy 
you as to his righ to undertake the charge.” 

“It isa gentleman, then, my child, to whom you 
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wish to go?” returned the old man, knitting his 
reverend brows. ‘Tell me what relation does he 
bear to you?” 

“He is my cousin, father,” replied Bertha, blush- 
ing violently. 

“ And of what age?” said the priest. 

“TI don’t know,” replied Bertha, without looking 
at him. 

The two post-boys looked at each other and 
laughed. An extremely respectable-looking, mid- 
dle-aged female, who, seeing the priest in the 
crowd, had ventured to join it, shook her head very 
expressively, and walked away, and other women, 
less decorous in their appearance and behavior, 
whispered together and tittered. 

“Tt is impossible, daughter, quite impossible,” 
said Father Mark, making a step or two backwards, 
**that [ should take charge of a young lady upon 
the high road in this way, and then take her to a 
public hotel, and place her in the hands of a cousin, 
who, for any thing I know, may be as young as her- 
self, merely because she tells me that she should 
like to go to him. Upon my word,” he added, 
looking round to the good people who had been so 
much more amused than edified by Bertha’s propo- 
sal, “upon my word, though I am very sorry to say 
it, I think your proposal does look a little as if you 
were not in your right mind.”’ 

He was immediately answered by a buzz made 
up of such words as “ si, sz, securo,” and the like, 
all indicating the inclination of the parishioners, 
who were gathered round him, to agree with him 
in this opinion. 

Edward, meanwhile, was not altogether idle. 
For the first minute or two after he had re-entered 
the carriage, he resigned himself to his position in 
hopeless despair of mending it, but the length of 
the discussion which followed suggested the idea 
that Miss Bertha might not have every thing her 
own way yet, and having noted the retreating 
movement of the priest, he sprang from the car- 
riage again, and with great vehemence and volu- 
bility, repeated the statement he had before given, 
earnestly conjuring the puzzled old man to believe 
him, and adding, with a very ominous shake of the 
head, “That he knew not what he might bring 
upon himself by such unwarrantable interference.” 

** You are the strangest boy and girl that ever 1 
chanced to meet with,” said the priest. “ Sure 
enough, it is likely a man, though he were ten 
times a curate, may get into a scrape if he meddles 
with what does not concern him, and worse still if 
he ventures to pass judgment upon matters that he 
does not understand. The young man talks of 
taking you to his mother, young lady, and whether 
she be his mother or yours, or, as he is ready to 
swear, the mother of both, it sounds at any rate 
like a more decent proposal than your own, which, 
truth to say, seems nothing better than desiring to 
be taken toa public hotel, and given over to the 
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protection of a young cousin. For had he been ay 
old one, you would have been sure to have said s,." 

“ Let them go as they come, Father Mark,” s3\) 
the best dressed man of the whole circle that hai 
gathered round them. ‘No blame, you know, cay 
follow that, for they are but heretics after all. By; 
the blessed saints only know what may come of 
your taking away a beautiful young lady from one 
gentleman and handing her over to another.” 

* By Saint Antonio, signor, [ am afraid you say 
true,” returned the alarmed father. “If they were 
true, faithful, and believing servants of his Holi. 
ness,” and here he crossed himself, * it would be 
quite a different matter. But as it is, [ should be 
in great danger of doing more wrong than right by 
interfering.” : 

And having thus spoken, he deliberately turned 
round and began to walk away. 

“ Stay, father!” cried Bertha, stepping rapidly but 
not vehemently after him, “as [ have failed to make 
you understand the propriety of my being conveyed 
to the only relation I have in Rome, let me ask you 
if you are happy enough to know the holy Father 
Maurizio, of the Santa Consolazione ?”’ 

“Dol know him, my daughter?” returned Fa. 
ther Mark, suddenly turning back. ‘ Instead 
of answering your question, let me ask you the 
same, do you know him ?” 

“ Yes, father, I do. It is to the convent of the 
Santa Consolazione that I now implore you to take 
me,” said Bertha, solemnly, “and he will thank you 
for the service better than I can do it myself.” 

“You are known to the holy Father Maurizio, 
of the Santa Consolazione?” cried Father Mark, 
again. “ That makes all the difference in the 
world, my daughter.” 

“Young man,” he added, approaching Edwari, 
who had placed himself at the side of Bertha, and 
seemed ready to seize upon her, * young man, if 
you will take my advice you will return to Rome 
by the public diligence, which will change horses 
here in about half an hour; and [ will undertake 
to place this young lady in such protection as none 
of her friends can object to.” 

And so saying he courteously presented his hand 
to the well-pleased Bertha, who, gratefully accept 
ing it, mounted the carriage, and had the extreme 
satisfaction of seeing the venerable priest follow 
her, and settle himself in the place which the 
blooming Edward had occupied before. In another 
moment the door was closed upon them, the whips 
cracked, and they set off at full gallop for Rome. 


The distance between the little village where 
the foregoing scenes took place, and the gates 0! 
Rome was not great, but long before it had been 
passed over by Bertha and her reverend companion, 
the most perfect and pleasant good intelligence was 
established between them. 
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Father Mark was a kind-hearted old man, and 
by no means deficient in intelligence; but it is 
difficult to find within half-a-dozen leagues of the 
Vatican any ecclesiastic of Father Mark’s rank, 
whose first thoughts and movements upon any 
sudden emergency are not actuated by the same 
species of feeling which produced the often-quoted 
exclamation, “* What would Mrs. Grundy say to 
this ?” 

The happy thought, however, which caused Ber- 
tha to name the well-known and highly-reverenced 
Father Maurice, as the person under whose care 
she desired to place herself, had furnished in her 
case the most satisfactory reply; it was quite im- 
possible to doubt that Mrs. Grundy and all her 
household would be sure to approve whatever was 
done in so venerable a name, and the good Father 
Mark’s spirits being soothed by it intoa state of 
perfect tranquillity, he became equally able and 
willing to appreciate the truth of poor Bertha’s 
painful narrative, and the good sense and presence 
of mind which had enabled her to exchange the 
protection of Mr. Edward Roberts for that of so 
respectable an individual as himself. 

Having thus satisfactorily rescued her from all 
the pains and perils incident to such an adventure 
as that of which our gallant young Englishman had 
made her the heroine, we may leave her for a while 
in order to follow our more legitimate heroine, Mrs. 
Roberts, or her return to Rome after she had per- 
formed her part of it. 

Had Luigi Mondorlo, Miss Harrington’s valet- 
de-place, been of the party, the sudden trans- 
ferring of that young lady’s person from her own 
carriage to that of the bold Edward, would probably 
not have been so easily achieved; for in all the 
evil which this sagacious Italian had invented and 
propagated respecting her, there was not the slight- 
est shade of ill will; on the contrary, he thought 
her one of the most charming signorinas he had 
ever seen in his life, and the fact of such transmis- 
sion being against her will, which was made mani- 
fest by the melodramatic circumstance of the 
muffling mantle, would have been fully sufficient 
to have roused the Roman spirit of Luigi to attempt 
her rescue. 

But with her coachman it was quite a different 
affair: with him she had literally never exchanged 
a single word. He wasa taciturn personage, of 
no very prepossessing appearance, who had con- 
stantly received his orders from the lips, and his 
wages from the hands of Luigi, and who took little 
more part in the scene which followed when his 
carriage was met by that of Edward than an auto- 
maton might have done. 

He evidently thought it was some gallant adven- 
ture, in which he had no concern, and it was only 
when Mrs. Roberts, very unnecessarily, displayed 
a piece of gold between her fingers, as she made a 
sign to him that he was to come down from his 
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box, and close the carriage-door upon her, a cere- 
mony which none of poor Bertha’s departed cortege 
had thought it necessary to perform, it was only 
then that he began to feel the slightest interest in 
the aflair. 

And even then, though he promptly obeyed the 
signal, performed the service required, and received 
his reward, he mounted his box again, and drove 
the lady back to her lodgings with precisely the 
same degree of indifference that he had driven her 
from them. 

His month’s wages had been paid him in ad- 
vance ; he had already received an intimation from 
Luigi that his services would not be required when 
that term was over, and therefore the young lady’s 
driving off with the young gentleman, either with 
or without her consent, was a circumstance much 
too unimportant to arouse any feeling whatever. 

He was not in love with the young lady, and he 
was therefore not jealous of the young gentleraan, 
so what could he find to interest him in the adven- 
ture! 

The Roman people of the present day are mar- 
vellously little given to meddling with matters 
which do not concern them. 

Mrs. Roberts looked radiantly triumphant as she 
mounted the stairs to her drawing-room. She had 
been a little anxious about getting home before her 
daughters, because, proud as she was of her own 
share in the transaction, as well as of the glorious 
success which had attended it, she did not quite 
like that any body should know that it was she, 
who, in the first instance, had run off with the 
young lady. But all anxiety on this score was re- 
moved, when she learned that the young ladies had 
not yet returned. Her first act on eptering her 
drawing-room was to throw herself into an arm- 
chair, clasp her hands, and piously exclaim, “ Thank 
God, that’s done!” 

And then she got up, and looked in the glass to 
see that her curls were not deranged in conse- 
quence of the slight flick she had received from 
the corner of the cloak as it had been thrown over 
Bertha by the spirited hand of her dear son. But 
she found herself looking exceedingly well, and 
quite as a lady ought to do who was mother-in-law 
to an heiress, And then, feeling rather thirsty, 
she unlocked the cupboard, and presented herself 
with a small tumbler full of Ovietto, after taking 
which she felt greatly refreshed, and immediately 
set about doing all that was proper and right under 
the circumstances. 

In the first place she went to the door of Bertha’s 
room, and knocked at it repeatedly, quite loudly 
enough for the solitary maid-servant to hear her. 
She might, perhaps, have thought it judicious to 
address some inquiries to this grim-looking per- 
former of all work, could she have mannged to 
make herself understood in the same admirable 
manner that she had done in Paris, but this being 
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beyond her power, she contented herself with 
making her reiterated knockings at the door of 
Bertha, audible to the whole house, and then she 
sought her dozing husband in the little room allotted 
to him, where she pretty well knew she should find 
him engaged in sleeping away the last tedious hour 
before dinner. 

Nor was she disappointed; there he was, poor 
man, seated upon one rush-bottomed chair, with his 
heels on another, and a silk pocket-handkerchief 
over his head, to keep off the attacks of the 
flies. 

“ Roberts! Roberts !”’ vociferated his gayer half; 
“for Heaven's sake, don’t lay up snoozing there any 
longer, when there are such strange things going 
on in the house! Get up,I tell you, this very 
minute. What do you think has happened, my 
dear?” 

“Happened!” replied the poor nervous gentle- 
man, pulling the handkerchief off his head, and 
dropping his heels upon the ground, “ happened, 
wife? There is nobody come for money, is 
there ?” 

Mrs. Roberts laughed aloud. 

“ Are you not grown into a perfect curmudgeon, 
Roberts?” said she, “ you are for ever living in a 
fright about money, when you know very well, let 
things go as much against us as they will, I have 
always taken care that nothing really bad should 
come of it.” 

“Then nothing particular has happened!’ he 
returned. ‘ Thank God !” 

“ Yes, you stupid man, but there has though, and 
something that I have long told you would happen, 
though nobody but a fairy could say exactly when. 
Your son, Mr. Roberts, has eloped with the daugh- 
ter of Sir Christopher Harrington.” 

“ The deuce he has!” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, looking one-third frightened, and two-thirds 
pleased. ‘“ Well, [am sure J can’t help it. Boys 
and girls will be making love if they are thrown 
together. Her family and friends chose to send 
her amongst us. It was no doing of mine. [ 
couldn’t help Edward being so handsome, you 
know.” 

“No, my dear,” replied his wife, “of course you 
couldn’t; but it will make a great noise, you may 
be sure of that. However, it can’t do us any thing 
but good any way. I always observe that it turns 
out to the advantage of girls, when any accident 
calls all eyes upon them. Every body is wanting 
to dance with them, and to talk to them. It is just 
the sort of thing to get them on.” 

‘God grant it, my dear,” replied the affectionate 
father. “Iam sure—” 

But before he could finish the sentence his two 
daughters entered the room, so gaily attired, and 
looking, as he thought, so very much like ladies of 
high fashion, that his long-depressed spirits became 
suddenly elevated, and he exclaimed, 
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“ Well, my dear Sarah, I should not wong, 
after all, if every thing turned out just as you hats 
said.” 

“There would be a great deal more cause ; 
wonder, Mr. Roberts, if it did not prove so,” <j. 
replied. “I know myself, sir, though sometimes 
I am sorry to say, it is plain enough that you ¢ 
not know me. However we will not begin quar: 
relling about that now.” j 

And then, with a very becoming degree 
gravity, she informed her daughters of the ever: 
which had taken place. 

“ Eloped, has she?” said Agatha, with an ey. 
pressive sneer. “I always suspected that ther; 
was something at the bottom of ail her pretende) 
disdain. Edward is a very handsome fellow, an 
as peculiarly elegant and fashionable, as she is the 
reverse. I dare say the reason of her constant j)). 
humor was that she was always jealous of him. | 
am not at all surprised at this termination of the 
affair.” 

“ What a fellow Edward is, mamma!” exclaime) 
Maria, with an air of great exultation. “THe al. 
ways said, you know, that he could marry her 
whenever he pleased, and I am sure he has proved 
that his words were true.” 

Altogether, the Roberts family might fairly be 
said to have reconciled themselves to the event 
before their dinner was ended ; and the three ladies 
were sifting in full talk together during the easy 
hour which always preceded the solemn business 
of the evening toilet, when the drawing-room door 
was thrown open, and “ Mr. Vincent” announced 

The party with which he had been associated 
when last they had met, was still, notwithstanding 
all that had passed since, too interesting for either 
of the young ladies to behold him without a visib'e 
start, and a change of complexion which showed 
plainly enough that Baden-Baden and its Balcony 
House were not forgotten. 

Nor was Mrs. Roberts herself unmoved by the 
unexpected appearance of Mr. Vincent. His re!s- 
tionship to the young lady, of whom she had just 
disposed in a manner so little likely to be approved 
by her family, did certainly for a moment or two 
make her feel rather uncomfortable, and she rove 
up, and sat down again in a style which plain’ 
showed that she did not feel quite at her ease. 

It was Agatha, as might, indeed, have been res- 
sonably expected, who was the first to recover Jier 
composure sufficiently to address their visitor. 

* How do, Mr. Vincent?” said she, in her latest 
lisp, and with her newest finish of pretty neg!- 
gence. ‘ Where are your two friends fled to! 
Have you actually lost them altogether ?” 

“No, Miss Roberts,” he replied, “ they are still 
with me. Weareall atthe same hotel. They 
will both, I am sure, take an early opportunity of 
paying their compliments to you; but to two such 
ardent spirits, the first entering Rome has some- 
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thing so overpowering in it that every other fecling 
ceems suspended till the first salaams have been 
made to its marble magnates. Had I not been 
peculiarly anxious, from accidental causes, to in- 
quire for the health and welfare of my young cousin, 
Miss Harrington, I, too, might at this moment per- 
haps be standing and gazing at the effects of this fine 
moonlight night on the Coliseum. Permit me to 
beg, Mrs. Roberts, that she may be told I am here.” 

During the whole of this speech, Mrs. Roberts 
had been very sensibly telling herself that it was no 
ood to get frightened, and that there was nothing 
for it but to puta bold face upon the matter; she 
therefore endeavored to look exceedingly facetious 
as she replied, “ As to sending a message to your 
cousin Bertha, Mr. Vincent, it is not quite so easily 
done as said. I wash my hands of the whole busi- 
ness) ‘Those who sent her into a family where 
there was so captivating a manas Edward, must 
answer for the mischief, if mischief it is; but the 
fact is, Mr. Vincent, that your cousin eloped with 
my son this very morning.” 

‘Mr. Vincent changed color, but replied with a 
yery respectable degree of composure and self-com- 
mand, “fam happy, Mrs. Roberts, to have it in my 
power to assure you that an event which, if it coudd 
have taken place, you would have snch serious 
reason to deplore, has not occurred. I have myself 
seen my cousin, Miss Harrington, driving very 
composedly about the streets of Rome this morning, 
but I lost sight of her carriage before I could over- 
take it. Pray tell me what can have suggested to 
you the idea of an elopement ?” 

“Why, where is she, sir? ‘The thing is obvious,” 
replied Mrs. Roberts, with rather a scornful smile. 
“We have seen plainly enough, all of us, how the 
thing was likely toend. The young lady has been 
passionately in love with my son for months, and I 
am sure I don’t know how we were to prevent it. 
Fora great while she managed to deceive us all 
completely, but since we have been in Rome, she 
has been less cautious, and it was impossible not to 
see What was going on.” 

Poor Vincent began to be dreadfully terrified. 
The vehemence of his cousin’s love for Mr. Roberts, 
junior, did not indeed alarm him much; but the 
more audaciously Mrs. Roberts lied on this point, 
the more strongly he suspected that some most 
atrocious villainy had been practised against the 
unfortunate and unprotected Bertha. For one 
thort moment a feeling of indignant rage had 
nearly overpowered him, and had the proclaimer of 
Bertha’s passionate love for Mr, Edward, been a 
male instead of a female, it is probable that not all 
his philosophy would have sufficed to prevent his 
forgetting the decorum befitting a gentleman. 
Even as it was, however, he was instantly con- 
scious that the species of emotion which had rushed 
through his whole frame while listening to Mrs. 
Roberts’s statement, must be as useless to poor 
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Bertha as degrading to himself, and by a strong 
efiort he succeeded in assuming an aspect of very 
dignified composure as he said, “In what manner, 
ma’am, were you made acquainted with this elope- 
ment! It must have taken place after I saw Miss 
Harrington leave St. Peter’s this morning.” 

Mrs. Roberts would have been very much less 
embarrassed had the cousin of her intended daugh- 
ter-in-law given way to the rage he had so power- 
fully struggled to subdue. She would vastly have 
preferred a box on the ear to the temperate question 
which he had now asked. In fact, it was a question 
by no means easy for her to answer. 

In what manner had she become acquainted with 
the elopement? 

If her own dear girls, if even poor dear drowsy 
Mr. Roberts himself, had asked the same question, 
she would have felt a good deal ata loss how to 
answer it. She did not mean to tell any body that 
in the first instance it was she herself who had 
eloped with the young lady; and if she had made 
an exception in favor of any one, it certainly would 
not have been Mr. Vincent. In short, that hap- 
pened to her now which had never happened to 
her before. She remained silent because she could 
not find a word to say. 

Mr. Vincent repeated his question, and then Mrs. 
Roberts took out her pocket-handkerchief, and 
having wept behind its shelter for a minute or two, 
she said, “Ido think, Mr. Vincent, that you are 
treating me in a most impertinent and extraordinary 
manner! What right, sir, have you to come here 
bullying me because a young lady has thought 
proper to fall in love with my son, and run away 
with him? All I know is, that I have seen a great 
deal going on that I would not have suffered for a 
single instant in my own girls, but Irish young 
ladies, I suppose, are brought up differently. How- 
ever, as to my knowing about it, all I know is, that 
the young lady went out early this morning, and is 
not yet returned—I know also that Edward is no- 
where to be found, and what can I, or any body 
else think, who has seen them together as I have 
done, but that they have eloped.” 

Mr. Vincent looked at her steadfastly for a mo- 
ment, and then replied, “I, too, have seen them 
together, Mrs. Roberts; and I tell you plainly and 
sincerely, madam, that I do not believe my cousin 
has eloped with your son, That it may be his pur- 
pose, and yours also, that she should become his 
wife, is highly probable, and it must be my object 
to prevent you from succeeding in this.” 

Mrs. Roberts now found herself precisely in the 
position of a sharply-hunted animal, whose only 
resource is to turn and stand at bay; and her spirit 
was not of a quality to shrink from doing so. 

‘‘ What excessive nonsense you are talking, Mr. 
Vincent,” said she, in a tone of the very coolest 
defiance. ‘I really had conceived a much higher 
idea of your understanding than it appears to de- 
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serve. I should be excessively sorry to be guilty 
of the very least rudeness, to any one connected 
with our dear Bertha, who, notwithstanding this 
little imprudence, ] shall receive with all the 
affection of a mother—but I really must take the 
freedom of telling you that [ think your language 
exceedingly impertinent, and that the sooner you 
go out of my house the better I shall be pleased.” 

“It may be so, madam,” replied Vincent, very 
quietly, “ but I cannot release you from the annoy- 
ance of my presence till you have been pleased to 
communicate all you know respecting the move- 
ments of your son.” 

‘** Indeed, sir, | must say you are very trouble- 
some,” replied Mrs. Roberts, looking very proudly 
and very scornful. “The connection between our 
families can in no degree excuse it. Agatha, my 
dear, though this gentleman has degraded himself 
by being a tutor till he has quite forgotten what 
good manners are, I will not, for our dear Bertha’s 
sake, actually turn him out of doors. But really 
you and Maria must go immediately and dress, 
The dear princess will never forgive us if we are 
too late ; so go, dear loves, and get dressed, and [ 
will follow the example as soon as Mr. Vincent 
will have the kindness to release me.” 

“Good gracious, mamma!” cried Maria, with 
much feeling, “there is nothing in the world that 
would vex me so much as our quarrelling with any 
of dear Bertha’s relations. Why, my dear Mr. 
Vincent, should you think it necessary to quarrel 
with us because Edward and Bertha have fallen in 
love with each other? Is it not being very ab- 
surd ?” 

Vincent paused as if considering how he should 
reply. He was becoming more seriously alarmed 
every moment; and this amiable and conciliatory 
speech from the fair Maria was very far from less- 


~~ 


ening this painful feeling. It showed a sort of 
harmonious accord in the projects of the family thy; 
made him feel a sensation that almost approached 
to terror as he remembered how completely Bertha 
had been in their power. The having seen her byt 
a few hours before was now his best source of hope ; 
for let them have done what they would, it was 
impossible she could be at any great distance, and 
it was evident that his only chance of finding her 
lay in extracting al] the information possible from 
those whom he doubted not knew all the circum. 
stances connected with her disappearance. It was, 
therefore, with great civility that he assured Miss 
Maria of his not feeling the least wish to quarre|, 
but that he was very desirous of learning every 
particular relative to the unexpected circumstance 
to which she alluded. 

But this restraint upon his feelings availed him 
little. Miss Maria had not the power of affording 
him any information, and her mother had not the 
will. So far, indeed, was she from uttering any 
thing calculated to throw light upon the mystery, 
she seemed to take peculiar pleasure in exaggerat- 
ing every falsehood she thought most likely to tor- 
ment him. She very shrewdly suspected the real 
state of poor Vincent’s carefully concealed feelings 
towards his cousin, and ceased not to reduplicate 
her assurances that nothing could have turned 
*‘ poor dear Bertha” from her passionate attachment 
to Edward. ‘In fact,” she said, “ nothing but that 
would ever have put the notion of marrying her into 
dear Edward’s head.” 

It was just as she pronounced these words, and 
at the very moment when the patience of Vincent 
was about to give way before his vehement indig- 
nation, that the door of the room was suddenly 
opened, and the pale face of the discomfitted 
Edward mace visible. 
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Farewe..! oh, what a mingled train 
Of crowding thoughts rush through the brain, 
When parting friends have said and heard 
That simple, sadly-uttered word ! 
Feeling, that when its thrilling tone 
Their lips have tremulously spoken, 
The spell by girlhood o’er them thrown, 
Will be, alas, for ever broken; 
For many a summer's fervid ray 
Must darken those clear brows ere they— 
The playmates once in careless glee, 
The parted now by land or sea— 
Can hope again, with pleasant greeting, 
To hail another happy meeting. 
Oh, who can tell what joys, what tears, 
Will mark those yet unwritten years! 
The untried future will it be, 
When proved by stern reality, 
Iadeed so bathed in sunny gleams 
As pictured in youth's radiant dreams? 
Or rather will not fancy weave, 
*Mid cares that harass, thoughts that grieve, 
Bright memories of the early days, 
When yet unchilled by worldly guile 
They spake in kind affection’s phrase, 


And smile was met by answering smile ? 
Ah, yes! amid the fluttering throng, 
And pleasure’s gayest bowers among, 
The parted heart is lonely still, 
And feels a melancholy thrill, 
Sighing to bring, with yearnings vain, 
Childhood's companivuns back again. 
How shall they meet ?—not as they parted, 
With youth's elastic step and air, 
For ever hopeful and light-hearted ; 
Changed will be then the golden hair, 
The raven tresses. On each brow 
Time’s fingers will be graven deep ; 
Afflictions may have laid them low, 
Or sorrow will have bid them weep. 
But pause '—it may be, that on earth, 
Within the land that gave them birth, 
They meet no more. Pause and repeat 
With solemn thought—how shall they meet ? 
How meet their spirits? Once they knelt 
Around one altar here below ; 
Still be the hallowing influence felt 
Uniting them, that, whether so, 
In earth or heaven, their portion be 
* The bright wave of eternity.” 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garlend. 


WHERE GOETH THE 


SPIRIT? 


BY MRS. 8S. BROUGHTON. 


Moonlight on the stream is glancing, 
With its soft and silvery ray, 

And the rippling waves are dancing 
To their own wild melody. 

Stars their glorious watch are keeping 
On the high and holy hills, 

But my soul sad watch is keeping, 
And strange awe my bosom thrills. 


Tearful shadows now are stealing 
O’er those soft and soul-lit eyes ; 
Where high thought and holy feeling 
Beam’d like stars in summer skies. 
Bright as life those silken tresses 
Clusters o’er the forehead fair ; 
But chill death his seal impresses 
And strange quiet settles there. 


When those radiant orbs were closing, 
When the spirit rent its chain, 
And on faith’s strong arm reposing, 
Calmly launch’d on death’s dark main ;— 
Where amid the vast dominion 
Of the All-creating One, 
Did the spirit part its pinion 
When life’s weary voyage was done ? 


Where the seraph’s song is ringing 
On the pure and ambient air, 


And the stainless flowers are springing 
By the waters bright and clear,— 
Where the cherub pinions, waving, 


Circle ’round the burning throne ; 
There the freed soul its plumes is laving 
In the founts of that bright zone. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE DECEIVER DECEIVED. 


BY I. N. T. 


“ O Love and Beauty! ye are fearful things.” 


CHAPTER I. 


It was a lovely evening in the month of birds 
and blooming flowers; and I found myself almost 
instinctively moving toward a romantic cottage, 
that was known as the home of quiet pleasure, and 
secluded enjoyment. 1 had just completed the 
studies preparatory to entering college. As it was 
expected that I should not return to my home, and 
the pleasant village of E————, under four years, 
a month of “holy-days” had been granted me for 
recreation and pleasure, by my very indulgent 
“pa.” It is unaccountable to me—and always has 
been—but somehow, in spite of all my bad qual- 
ities, and very unprepossessing face and form, 
there were some persons (male) who professed to 
regret that I was about to leave them for so long a 
period; it is impossible to say whether their ex- 
pressions were emanations from heart-felt emotions 
of affection, or otherwise. However that might 
be, it was to me quite immaterial. But there was 
one whose absence would be felt. A being of 
light and love, whose smile was joy, whose words 
were my sweetest music-tones. 

Thurza Hall lived in that cottage, dear reader, 
spoken of above. She was “as one brought up 
with me.”” Some how, an early feeling of kind- 
ness toward her, and which resulted in affection, 
had taken possession of my bosom. 

A look—a glance of the eye—a smile of appro- 
bation—a tone of voice—a gesture, may serve to 
give i to feelings that might, otherwise, 


have slumbered for years. What first caused a 
feeling of tenderness to fill my heart for that love- 
ly and loved one, is rather more than I can divine 
at present, unless it be attributed toa little inci- 
dent of my waywardness and misfortune in my 
early school days. 

One day, a number of the boys had been sliding 
on the ice, in utter violation of our preceptor’s pro- 
hibition to the contrary, and in total defiance of the 
threatened castigation. “ There is a time for all 
things,” said a wise man; and accordingly the 
time came for these wicked boys to give an ac- 
count to the “ master.” 


I was always rather timid ; but never shall I for- 
get that hour of fear and trepidation, when the 
“monarch of all he surveyed,” high seated on his 
long-legged stool, with the air of an Emperor, and 
the countenance of a Nero, bade the recreant boys 
“come up here.” 

There are some envious wretches in the world, 
who delight in involving others in the misfortunes 
of themselves. They cannot brook the idea of see- 
ing others escape the evils into which their mis- 
conduct has brought them, even though they be 
immaculately innocent. They have hearts whose 
agonies seem abated by the sufferings of their fel 
lows. Though I had been a mere passive specta- 
tor of the criminal sports of my playmates, it was 
decided that I should be punished for the sins of 
others. It was in vain that [ plead “innocent ;” 
the man of the rod would not be pacified, nor 
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his anger appeased until my poor delicate body 
had undergone the process of the guilty ones. As 
I was moving towards my seat, I glanced toward 
the place where Thurza was seated. No words 
can express what passed through my soul, when [ 
saw a tear gathered in her eye, and the look of 
tender commisseration that her countenance be- 
trayed. When the “ noon-spell” came, she patted 
me gently and kindly on the head, and seemed to 
enter into all my feelings of shame and pain. Be- 
fore this [ had liked her—from that hour, the feeling 
became partiality. At this period, Thurza was 
eight, and I nine years old. 

Most philosophers and writers have advocated 
the doctrine, that men may not love one another 
with that fervor and devotion that characterise the 
reciprocal attachment of the sexes. This may be 
generally correct. Yet was their ever holier and 
higher love than that of David and Jonathan? 
“Thy love to me was wonderful ; passing the love 
of woman.” 

Hitherto, our love (at least mine) had been pure, 
abstract from all considerations of a low and earth- 
ly character. I had looked at the eyes of my be- 
loved, as a poet looked at the stars, and read there, 

“The poetry of Heaven.” 


But to return—eight years had died into eter- 
nity, since the school-tragedy incident, and no 
*‘ change had come over the spirit of our dream,” — 
at least not over mine. 

Thurza and myself were seated on nature’s car- 
pet, ona gentle hill. A tiny stream went down 
the declivity at our side, laughing in its rude, wild 
music, till its: bubbling current was lost in the 
dreamy repose of a beautiful river, that lay in its 
calm meanderings at the foot of the hill. It wasa 
Jovely night. Such as would have given devotion 
to Young, and inspiration to Byron. The full 
moon was up “in unclouded majesty,” and all 
“the starry train’—and the welkin looked like 
Sublimity reposing in her habiliments of beauty. 
It was an hour for deep and pious contemplation. 
The “tuneful bird of night” was chanting its 
sweetest strains; and the lines of the poet found a 
response in the feelings of my heart. 

« We call thee hither, entrancing power! 
Spirit of love! spirit of bliss ! 


Thy holiest time is the moonlight hour, 
And there never was mounlight so sweet as this.” 


It appeared like sacrilege to break the spell of 
the scene—the hymn-music of the night-bird, by 
the sound of human voice. 

I gazed into the face of the lovely girl beside 
me, and saw that she enjoyed the voluptuousness 
of the scenery equal to myself. Reader, did you 
ever feel the pain of that embarrassment incident to 
repeated struggles for words, when your heart has 
appeared to leap up into your throat and choke 
utterance? 


* But the thoughts we cannot bridle, 
Force their way without the will.” 
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And a conversation, began under extreme difficulty 
sometimes becomes so pleasant, that we know as 
how to bring it to a period. 

“Thurza,” said I, laying my hand gently into her's, 
“this meeting, and this hour shall never be forgotten!” 

“ Never!” repeated the girl. 

“To-morrow I leave for college; four years js q 
long time: and time tries affection. Can you love 
me through all the light and darkness of years—all 
the seducing sweets and beauties of variety— 
all thy hours of hope and promise—and mine of 
doubt and gloom? 1 am poor—but I have been 
taught that poverty is not crime. Yet [ am 
not handsome, and thou art beautiful! Wilt thou 
not forget me through years of absence !” 

“O! how can you doubt my constancy—how 
mistrust the continuity of my affection,” said the 
lovely girl, and she sighed through tears. With 
words of burning affection, we gave, then, our. 
selves to each other. We retraced our steps to 
the door of the cottage, with light hearts, and buoy- 
ant anticipations; the pleasant, painful last pres. 
sure of the hand was given—and we parted to meet 
once more—but not as we had met. 


CHAPTER II. 
“ Woman, thy vows are wrote on sand.” 

“Ned,” said my friend Tom Vane to me one 
day, during my senior college year; “ Ned, let us 
have a ride into the country. [am heartily tired of 
being shut up amid the everlasting din and confusion 
of the city ; let us enjoy the rich refreshing verdure, 
and variety of nature—unfettered by the art of man; 
unadulterated by the breath of human passion.” 

Tom Vane was a clever, kind-hearted young 
man; and though, at first, some jealous feelings 
had existed between us, these had yielded to me- 
tured acquaintance and intercourse, and hie was 
now my loved chum. He possessed a fine taste— 
and was alive to the beautifu] charms of nature— 
and of art, too—but nature had the preference in 
his eye. Indeed, he was so kind—so intellectual— 
that it was a pleasure in this instance, to comply 
with his request. 

We stepped on board a steamboat, and in a few 
moments were flying up the river—the Iudson, 
the prettiest of naviga>le streams—at the rate of 
twenty miles per hour. It is delightful to enjoy 
the calm cooling breezes that fan your face, stand- 
ing on the promenade deck, in sailing up this river, 
covered with all sorts of craft—with the richest 
variety of nature and art spread out along its en- 
chanting banks—especially in the month of July. 

When we are enjoying any thing that bestows 
rare pleasure, if there be aught that can diminish the 
delight experienced, it is the absence of one that we 
hold dear—and the thought that she would be 
equally delighted—and that that delight would 
only enhance our own. I thought of Thurza. Did 
she love me still? { wept at the thought of incon- 
stancy in one, whose truthfulness was united to all 
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my best and wildest dreams of future success and 
pleasure. The night of our parting came up to 
my remembrance with all its bliss and beauty, and 
[ sang in an almost whispering tone : 

“There's a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s stream, 

And the nightingale sings round it all the day long; 

In the time of my boyhood, ‘twas like a sweet dream, 

To sit in the roses and hear the bird's song. 

That bower and its music I never forget, 

But oft when alone, in the bloom of the year, 

I think—is the nightingale singing there yet ? 

Are the roses still bright by the calm Bendemeer ?” 


J enjoyed for an hour, the rich repast of pleasant 
recollections, and rather doubtful anticipations ; 
and was finally stopped short in my fancy’s revel- 
lings by the sight of our place of destination. I 
immediately sought for my chum, who I soon found 
—not gazing on nature—not exactly, yet partly so 
—in the ladies’ saloon, in earnest chat with a very 
fine looking female. 

We landed at West Point. Never were a few 
hours more pleasantly spent than the time we de- 
voted to perigrinating this scene of nature. ‘The 
marble shaft, pointing like a bright finger to glory, 
the tomb of the soldier and patriot Kosciusko. The 
military colleges and other buiidings, the ‘ old crow 
nest’—the Donderbarrak (the Thunder Chamber, ) 
—the bold cliff of Breknock—the sight, through the 
distance, of Newburgh—the blue elevations of the 
Catskills—Anthony’s Nose—Sugar Loaf,” &c., all 
afford matter for observation and interest. Wan- 
dering among the rocks and hills made us feel a 
relish for slumber and repose. But so thrilling 
were the impressions made on our minds that we 
lay some two or three hours in bed before we be- 
came bound in 


“Slumber’s chains.” 


Tom’s ideas were constantly presenting to his 
imagination the fairy form and hourie face of the 
maiden who had made such quick and vivid impres- 
sions on his mind on the steam-boat. 

And during his partial sleep, he was frequently 
heard repeating, in drowsy tones, the name of 
Sarah, and calling upon her as the day-dream of his 
affections. 

* + * * * * 

Tom and I were seated, after the laboring studies 
of the day, in our room, discoursing of our trip up 
the Hudson—and our roamings about West Point. 

Tom Vane was sad and thoughtful. I asked him 
the cause of his apparent sadness! He put in my 
han the following short letter: 

My Dear Tuomas: 

I shall not be able to go with you to the 
Springs, at the time specified in your last. You 
may remember that I spoke, in my last, of a Miss 
Thurza Hall. Well, a Mr. W and her are to 
take a trip to Niagara next week—and it is settled 
that Iam to accompany them. By the by, Miss 
H—— was said to be engaged to a young man— 
Ned Randolph—and it was rumored that they were 
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to be married, so soon as he should graduate. She 
says, however, that it is not so: that though she 
had a sort of romantic feeling for the boy—it has 
vanished with years, and the maturing of her intel- 
lect. She was then young, she says, and incapable 
of forming a just appreciation of character, and 
making a judicious selection of associates. She 
now thinks that she can form a connection with 
greater advantage. Mr. W is very handsome 
and prepossessing—aud | pity his supplanted rival. 
As ever, 
Saran Downs. 


Tom knew nothing of the story of my love—nor 
I of his: any farther than developed in this brief 
epistle: but this was enough—and all too much. 
My feelings were unutterable then—and they are 
indescribable now. ‘The crash of hope’s fabric, the 
labor of years—the recollections of the past—the 
ocean waste of the future—all this was too much 
for humanity to endure unmoved, and, in spite of 
my friend’s presence—in spite of my stoicism, 

“T hung my head—I wept—I wept.” 

All my hopes of life’s happiness— all my dreams 
of fame, and glory and greatness—and even the 
desire for them—vanished like dew in the glance 
of the sun. 

Those who have seen the portals of the grave 
suddenly closed over the object most dear to their 
bosoms—objects dear in childhood, in boyhood, in 
manhood—all the soul’s mightiest affections chained 
around that object: and those affections “ growing 
with their growth, and strengthening with their 
strength”—they may form some imperfect notion 
of the grief that hung like a horrid incubus at my 
heart—and the agony that wrung my soul—and 
the mantle of black despair that hung between 
me and the future! Night came—but not repose. 
My thoughts were travellers through the universe. 
At last they were concentrated. My plans were 
formed, through the glimmerings of hope : 


“I nerved my heart with human pride, 
And spurned her fickle love.” 


The next morning, bidding adieu to my old 
chum, I found myself in a stage, and on my way to 
my native village. 


CHAPTER Iii. 


“Then wed thee to a widow'd lot, 
And if the world have lov'd thee not, 

Its absence may be born.” 
Thurza was an intellectual being. Gifted with 
a fine and finished sense of the lofty in mind, she 
had loved, (or professed to love,) me for my powers 
of mentality, abstract from moral worth—without 
associating any considerations of person or form, 
Being, in. every sense of the word, handsome, she 
had many admirers. I had been correct, then, in 
thinking that the impressions of her soul in favor of 
myself, might be dazzled and destroyed by the 
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eclipse of superior personal charms and endow- 
ments. 

I found the place of my birth, and my young 
sports and early dreams, unchanged, in all—save 
one. Every body wondered at my unexpected re- 
turn, and that too just before it was known that I 
should take the degree: but none were more sur- 
prised than Miss H . 

I sought an early interview with her: and soon 
had the desired opportunity. A party was given in 
the neighborhood, and we were both invited. 

Without seeming to wish to slight her—I never- 
theless paid my most marked attentions to others. 
I talked, and laughed, and flirted, and all with 
more apparent pleasure than I had ever been known 
to do before. The evening was pleasant, though 
rather warm, and an opportunity occurring, I asked 
Miss H—— to take a turn with me in the garden. 
We sallied out among the flowers. The brook and 
river, that witnessed our mutual and fervent vows 
of constant and deep affection were not there— but 
the flowers, and the music of the nightingale were 
as charming as they were near four years before— 
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though our feelings now were very different—,; 
least mine. 

Miss H—— seemed not disposed to talk—her 
countenance seemed to indicate a wish to say 
something that she appeared ashamed to express, 
I was determined to anticipate her, and after a few 
preparatory “ hem’s” began: 

“Tt isa lovely night—such an evening as that 
which witnessed our mutual avowals of love and 
constancy four years ago.” 

“Yes,” half trembled on her lips, and [ cop. 
tinued : 

“Then I was young, and incapable of proper 
discrimination—it is true—I had a sort of romantic 
feeling for you—but years have ripened and ma. 
tured my judgment—I can now form a more proper 
and profitable connexion—as you may have ob. 
served from the attention I have received this 
evening. I hope you may not be injured by our 
young and foolish attachment ;” and wishing her a 
fine share of favor and happiness, I handed her into 
the room, and bade her “ good night.” 

So ended my earliest and only love. 





——s 
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A Scythian named Basovc, (Voltaire tells us) 
was once entrusted by a mighty Genius with a mis- 
sion to Persia; in order to determine. whether its 
proud capital, Persepolis, should be utterly destroyed 
for the nation’s crimes, or only corrected by some 
terrible chastisement. 

Babouc mounted his camel, and began his jour- 
ney. Ina few days, he met the Persian army, on 
its way to engage that of India: war having been 
long raging. He inquired ofa straggling soldier, 
what had caused the war?—“ Upon my word I 
know nothing about it;” said the soldier. “That 
is none of my business. My trade is to kill and be 
killed for a livelihood: it is nothing to me, whom 
I serve. I may possibly go over to the Indians to- 
morrow ; for I am told they give a half-penny a day 
more, to their soldiers, than we get in this cursed 
Persian service. If you want to know what we are 
fighting for, ask my captain.” 

Babouc made the soldier a smull present, and en- 
tered the camp. Soon becoming acquainted with 
the captain, he asked him the cause of the war. 
** How should | know?” said the captain. ‘What 
is it to me? I live six hundred miles from Persepo- 
lis. Hearing that war is declared, [ quit my fami- 
ly, and go as is usual, to seek my fortune or death 
—if {have nothing else todo.” “But your com- 
rades,” said Babouc, “are they no better informed 
than you?”—* Not a whit,” returned the officer. 
“ Hardly any but our principal’ generals know pre- 
cisely why we are butchering one another.” 

Full of wonder, our traveller found means of ac- 


~ cess to the generals; and even to a degree of inti- 
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macy. One of them at length said to him,—* The 
original cause of this war, which has been wasting 
Asia for twenty years, was a dispute between a 
eunuch of one of the great Persian king’s wives, 
and a clerk in an office of the grand monarch of 
India. It was about a claim, amounting to near the 
thirtieth part ofa daric. The Prime Minister of 
the Indies, and our own, ably sustained the rights 
of their respective masters: the quarrel grew warm: 
and each party sent a million of men to the field. 
These have to be recruited every year with at least 
four hundred thousand more. Murders, burnings, 
ruin, devastations, multiply : the world bleeds and 
groans, and the carnage continues. Our first min- 
ister, and he of India too, often protest that they are 
acting purely for the good of mankind: and at 
every protestation, a city is destroyed and provinces 
are laid waste.” 

The next day, a rumor prevailing that a peace 
was about to be concluded, both the Persian and the 
Indian commander hastened to give battle. It was 
a bloody one. Babouc saw every crime and abon- 
ination. He witnessed the manceuvres of the chief 
satraps, who did all they could to get their genera! 
beaten : he saw officers slain by their own troops: 
and soldiers giving a last stroke to their dying cou- 
rades, in order to snatch from them a few rags, 
bloody, torn, and covered with mud. He entered 
the hospital for the wounded, of whom the greater 
part expired through the inhuman neglect of those 
whom the King paid enormously for relieving 
them. “Are these men?” cried Babouc,—* 
savage beasts?” 
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STORM AT SEA.—DOUBLING 


The following thrilling and graphic sketch of 
doubling the Cape, is from the pen of E. Curtis 
Hine, U.S. N., which we find in the Auburn Journal. 

Few possess such descriptive powers: 


«Twas twilight, or the sunless day went down 
Over the waste of waters, like a veil, 
Which, if withdrawn, wonld but disclose a frown 
Of one whose hate is masked but to assail.” 
Don Juan. 


It was a night of storm and darkness off that ter- 
rific and never to be forgotten headland, Cape Horn. 

Our noble frigate for the last ten days had been 
struggling against a heavy breeze from the south 
west, and a tremulous head sea, without making an 
inch of progression towards the El Dorado of our 
hopes, the vine-wreathed shores of Chili. Officers 
and men were becoming discontented and disheart- 
ened—the ship, with her sides loaded with ice, 
rolled hammock-nettings under and plunged madly 
into the great green hissing waves, as they came 
thundering on like moving Appenines, deluging the 
decks with their briny spray. The main deck was 
cold and cheerless, the long ranges of guns groan- 
ing and creaking in their breechings, as the huge, 
helpless vessel] wallowed about in the yeast of 
waters—the men pinched by the severity of the 
weather pacing to and fro in little squads, endeavor- 
ing to keep themselves from freezing by beating 
their hands and arms against their sides. At this 
time, I was tormented with a distressing ague in 
the face, and was forced to keep my cot in the cock 
pit, and it was therefore with feelings of no ordinary 
pleasure that I heard that the wind had at last haul- 
ed tothe eastward, and that there was some pros- 
pect of our being able to double the cape. 


We had on board our ship as passengers, the 
minister from the Court of Brazil to the republic 
of Peru, and his interesting family, consisting of his 
wife, (an English lady,) a daughter, a girl of seven- 


teen, and an infant son. The daughter was one of 
the most beautiful and accomplished young ladies I 
eversaw. Educated in England, while her father 
was a minister at the court of St. James, she united 
all the grave, lady-like manners of that society in 
which her youth was passed, with the vivacity of a 
maiden of a more sunny clime. She spoke fluently 
no less than four different languages, was versed 
in all the polite literature of the day, and was of a 
Tomantic and sanguine temperament. She pos- 
sessed a remarkable fondness for the sea and 
sailors; and I have seen her sit for hours watching 
the great rolling waves, and the ever-varying ex- 
pression of the heavens, with her sunny face beam- 
ing with admiration. Such was the Lenorita Flo- 
rinda de Lima, as perfect a specimen of female 
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HORN. 


CAPE HORN. 
loveliness as ever emanated from the hand of Deity, 
to light this cheerless world. 


I had turned into my cot one bitter cold night 
(that I shall never forget) with the pleasing antici- 
pation of soon roaming the shoresof Chili. The 
wind for once was from the right quarter, and al- 
though it blew a violent gale, our huge ship stag- 
gered along under two double reefed top-sails, reefed 
fore-sail, and fore storm stay-sail; at one moment 
rising on the crest of a mountain wave like a snow- 
wreath, and the next buried in the watery and mel- 
ancholy vale below. In the place where I had my 
quarters, the sound of the howling gale on deck 
came faintly to my ear, like the struggling and 
moaning sound of the winds amongst the distant 
woods in Auburn, and lulled by the continued and 
monotonous roaring of the elements I fell asleep. 
I was not long in the land of dreams before I was 
startled from my slumbers by my coat striking re- 
peatedly and violently against the side of my room. 
Starting up, I was for a moment almost appalled. 
The swinging astral lamp that graced our apart- 
ment was extinguished, and aJ] was as black as the 
pit of Acheron; but I could tell by the increased 
roaring on the ake the storm had broken out 
afresh, and by the ship lying down so much on her 
side, that it was from an adverse quarter. Occa- 
sionally could be heard the loud shrill voice of the 
officer of the watch ringing through his trumpet, 
and for a moment rising above the shrieking of the 
blast. I soon found my way on deck, and the scene 
was truly one of sublimity and awful grandeur. 
The night was as dark as Erebus, lighted only by 
the phosporic crests of the giant billows, as they, 
roaring and hissing, dashed their summits on high, 
as if endeavoring to sweep the sky. The captain 
had rushed out of his cabin on deck in his night 
clothes, and with his long gray hair streaming in 
the breeze, stood giving orders to the helmsman in 
an excited tone to put up the wheel and endeavor 
to keep the frigate off before the tornado, which 
howled and bellowed through the rigging, prostrat- 
ivg the ship almost on her beam ends, and sending 
torrents of freezing and briny spray in a ceaseless 
shower along the decks, deluging and drenching 
the shivering and exhausted crew as they toiled at 
the weather main top-sail brace, endeavoring to 
brace in the main top-sail yard. The efforts of the 
men to square in the yard were, however, fruitless, 
and al] hands began to look with impatience for the 
appearance of the first lieutenant, as he was known 
to be a man of great energy and decision of charac- 
ter in cases of emergency, and had the entire confi- 
dence of all on board. He soon came up the hatch- 
way, enveloped in a huge cloak, and after casting his 
eagle glance around, and surveying the situation of 











affairs, took a trumpet and ascended the horse 
block. 

“Ease away the top-sail halliards ! round in the 
weather braces!” sounds clear and shrill above the 
roaring of the gale and the dashing of the mountain 
billows. ‘“ Man the top-sail buntlines, clew-lines, 
reef-takles, and down-haw] tak'e!” After an inter- 
val of a minute or two, the lieutenant in the gang- 
way answered sharply-“All manned, sir!” ‘Let go 
the top-sail halliards! lay aloft, top-men, and stand 
by to close reef!” The men by the light of the 
battle lanterns are seen scrambling up the almost 
horizontal rigging, and when all aloft, and cluster- 
ing about the reef top-mast rigging, again the 
first lieutenant hails “Jay out! reef away” until 
the unruly sheets of canvass are secured to their 
respective yards, when the top-men descend to the 
deck. Then is heard the piercing notes of the fife; 
and the ** stamp and go” of the crew as they swing 
aloft the heavy top-sails. 

After the top-sails were reefed and hoisted, the 
frigate was got off before the wind, and darted away 
over the tortured ocean like an affrighted thing. 


« All lonely o’er the desert waste she flics, 
Scourged on by mountain waves and frowning skies. 


Swifter and swifter flew the gallant frigate— 
higher and higher swelled the pursuing billows, 
and over this wild scene of sublimity and grandeur 
the moon broke forth from th@told gray clouds, 
and looked sadly down, shedding a weird and spect- 
ral light upon what Byron might well call “the 
hell of waters.” 


In the midst of the storm, I observed that the 
Senor de Lima and his lovely daughter, tempted by 
the wild beauty of the scene, had ascended the poop, 
and were gazing upon the Alpine waves as they 
rose up under the stern ofthe ship, with evident 
admiration. Never shall I forget the aimost angelic 
beauty of Florinda, as, wrapped in a fur mantle, she 
stood holding on by the mizzen-top-mast back stay, 
her face bathed in the spectral moonbeams as she 
gazed on the magnificent but terrific scene before 
her. 


“On surrounding darkness thrown, 
Her charms with dazzling radiance shone; 
And to my charmed and gazing eye 
She seemed a being all divine, 
One star upon aclouded sky, 
One sunbeam in Siberian mine.”—P. H. Myers. 


There isa fascination in the face of an intellectual 
beauty when seen in the crowded and illuminated 
halls of fashion and folly; but how much more 
potent is the spell which fetters the beholder’s ad- 
miration, when woman, lovely woman, is gazed 
upon amid the wild rude scenes created by the hand 
of Nature. Like some lovely and blooming rose, 
whose fragrance seems far sweeter when it is beheld 
rearing its modest and peerless head alone, in the 
depths of an interminable forest, her charms appear 
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more highly colored by contrast with the weir; 
dark objects with which she is surrounded. Thy 
appeared the Lenorita Florinda de Lima in tha 
wild night of storm and terror off the dreadej 
headland of Cape Horn, seen by the struggling ray; 
of a spectral moon. ‘ 

There is something indescribably grand anq 
awful in the appearance of a night storm at sea. 
The gray clouds flitting with lightning speed along 
the heavens— the alternate shrieking, howling, ang 
roaring of the gale as it hurries through the taunted, 
strained, and mazy wilderness of rigging—the 
frigate delving through the great black waves as 
they come roaring and hissing on, as though they 
were vast palls destined to enshroud us, all united to 
create a scene of sublimity that cannot be met with 
elsewhere. 


I stood for a long time watching the aspects of 
the weather, until the ship’s bel] tolled the hour of 
midnight. At this moment, casting my eyes astern, 
I was sensible of an increase of darkness, and was 
at no loss to assign a cause for it; a mountain waye 
was rolling on board of us astern! [ had but just 
time to hear the officer of the watch cry through lis 
trumpet “ Hold on for your lives—hold on!” ere, 
witha roar like the cataract of Niagara, the briny 
mass burst upon us, deluging the decks, and sweep- 
ing everything before it which was not secured in 
the strongest manner possible. I had twined my 
arms around the pipe-rail, and held on with all my 
might,—yet when the torrent rushed past me, | 
thought I must be swept away by its irresistible 
force. Amid the rush of waters, I felt something 
brush past me, and instinctively put out one arm to 
arrest its progrees to destruction. It was Lenorita 
Florinda de Lima. I grasped her arm with all my 
power, but it was in vain—she was swept from my 
hold, and I at the same time was dashed down the 
hatchway upon the main deck! 

Day slowly dawned over the cheerless, gray, ani 
melancholy waste of waters. The gale had abated, 
and our Jonely and shattered bark crept slowly and 
wearily on toward the shores of Chili. But where 
was she who once like the summer’s sun, shied 
warmth upon the heart of the ocean pilgrims, and 
cheered them with her presence to battle with the 
storm? Gone—and the hearth of Senor de Lima 
was desolate. She passed away in the bright may- 
day of her youth and happiness, ere the past could 
present one painful picture to her view—ere one 
green leaf was withered on the tree of her young 
existence; and she sleeps well, in that region of 
darkness and dread, but the music in the heart of 
her bereaved and stricken father is hushed fur- 
ever! 


“ Thy daughter’s dead! 
Hope of thine age, thy twilight’s lonely beam, 
The star hath set that shone on ocean's stream! 
Hark! to the hurried question of despair ! 
“ Where is my child?"—and echo answers “ Where.” 
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SAMMY HICK’S 


In reading a newspaper memoir of a local 
preacher, in the Methodist Church, known by the 
name of Sammy Hick, the “ Village Blacksmith,” a 
short time since, we were much amused by the re- 
lation of an incident which occurred in the course of 
his ministrations. 

It seems that Sammy had a careful wife, fami- 
liarly known as “ Matty,” a woman of sound prin- 
ciple, who, while somewhat jealous of the habitual 
operation of his generosity, was always ready to 
contribute according to her ability, when circum- 
stances justified liberality. She kept a watchful 
eye upon all his movements, and was sometimes a 
check upon hisimpulses. Sammy betrayed this on 
one occasion, much to the amusement of those who 
heard his revelation. 

Sammy was not often called upon to help at mis- 
sionary meetings—and herein I confess that I think 
the managers of those meetings showed good judg- 
ment. Sammy’s strength lay in prayer, and next 
to that in preaching the simplicity of the Gospel. 
Yet occasionally Sammy was scen and heard upon 
the missionary platform. Perhaps the most mem- 
orable of these occasions was his appearance at a 
missionary meeting in the city of York. The Rev. 
Richard Watson, then missionary secretary, at- 
tended the same meeting, in connection with other 
popular divines. ‘The chapel was crowded to ex- 
cess, and York audiences are proverbial for respecta- 
bility and intelligence. It is believed that in “ cau- 
cus” the leading members of the society, upon 
whom devolved the arrangements of the meeting, 
feltsome misgivings as to the propriety of having 
invited Sammy to take part in the proceedings ; and 
the earlier to relieve themselves of their embarras- 
ment, arranged for him to speak first or second, I 
forget which. Sammy smiled when his name was 
announced—for he had a spark of childish, inno- 
cent, and pardonable vanity, and took the early call 
as a compliment—and with a peculiar and ungrace- 
ful action consequent upon his wearing no suspend- 
ers, approached the front of the platform, and with 
astrong voice exclaimed, “ Let’s sing a bit,” giy- 
ing out with his usual energy his favorite verse. 


‘‘This is the way the prophets went, 
The road that leads frae banishment ; 
The King’s highway of holiness, 

Til goa, for all his paths are peace.” 
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HINDRANCE. 


He struck the tune, and sung the verse through 
almost before the congregation recovered from their 
surprise. The platform gentlemen looked unutter- 


able things at each other, and Mr. Watson’s counte- 


nance plainly indicated the shock which bis fine 
taste and high sense of propriety had received. 
The verse concluded, Sammy, undaunted by the 
general amazement, commenced his speech by re- 
lating his experience: “ Bless the Lord! Glory be 
to God, I’se very happy. 
have a good time, friends. 
heart, 


We're bown (going) to 
I feel it burning i’ my 


‘Praise God for what he’s done for me, 

I yance was blind, but noo | see; 

I on the brink of ruin fell, 

Glory to God, Ise not in hell?” 
continuing in that strain for some time, much to 
the annoyance of Mr. Watson, (to whom the “ vil- 
lage blacksmith” was then unknown, but afterward 
on better acquaintance was loved and honored by 
him,) who at length left the platform to conceal his 
mortification. ‘The people, however, could not with- 
stand Sammy’s earnest simplicity, and the warmth 
of his piety, and there was ere Jong “the shout of a 
king in the camp.” This set the speaker on his 
high horse, and he plunged at once in medias res, 
picturing in short but forcible sentences, the misery 
of the heathen, and the duty of the Gospel-favored 
Christians, until, throwing off all restraint, he de- 
clared with much feeling and equal simplicity, 
“ Why bless ye, friends, I'd gang for a missionary 
to-morn if itd please God to remove ’t hindrance, 
but my old Matty wont let me, but may be’’ ' 
The remainder of the sentence was lost in a perfect 
outbreak oflaughter, which disconcerted the speaker 
a little, and he turned to the chairman as though 
he would ask an explanation. The chairman, then 
mayor of the city, was in the middle of a hearty 
cachinnation, but he contrived to stammer out, “ Go 
on, Sammy,” whereupon Sammy resumed his expe- 
rience without altering a muscle of his face, and a 
good feeling was awakened in that meeting which 
converted many a cold heart into a generous giver, 
and promoted the best spiritual as well as pecuniary 
interests of the cause, albeit the good man’s prayer, 
that God “ would remove the hindrance,” coupled 
with Matty’s refusal to let him go as a missionary, 
remained a standing joke at Samuiy’s expense. 
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My heart goes to your wedding, 
Mary dear ; 

It shares your timid smile, 
And tender tear. 

It wreaths the orange blossom, 
In your hair ; 

It parts the silken curls, 
That cluster there. 


It sees the blush that changes, 
On your cheek ; 


It hears the vows you murmur, 
Low and meek. 


It breathes its warmest blessing, 
On your way; 

And prays that Heaven will watch 
Your bridal day. 

Then think, amid the friends 
That gather near, 

My Heart is at your wedding, 
Mary, dear. 
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Words by Robert Willliams, Esq., of Holidaysburg, Pa., and sung at a Brare Presentation to the 
_ Sons of Temperance by the Ladies of that place, February 27, 1846. 
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